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The Dark Side of the Moon 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Last June the Pope blasted the 
lingering remnants of the old notion 
that the priest is the prisoner of the 
sanctuary. This self-imposed isola- 
tion was smug and cozy; safe behind 
the altar-rail, Pére need not wade out 
into the muddy waters of current 
affairs. But this sacred inertia came 
to an end with the publication of the 
June Papal pronouncement. As a re- 
- sult, clerical conservatives, who in May 
considered the Russian problem a 
purely political issue, have changed 
their minds. 

Recent events have borne witness to 
the soundness of the Papal statements. 
When the Kremlin rejected the Baruch 
Plan for Atomic Control, advisers to 
Byrnes rubbed their eyes and suddenly 
awoke to a realization that the Russian 
aim is nothing short of world domina- 
tion. Recent Soviet capers at the 
Paris Conference crystallize Stalin’s 
viewpoint for us: he can see no pos- 
sible collaboration between Com- 
munism and ‘‘capitalism.” We priests 
ought to rub the sleep out of our eyes 
and see that this contracting world has 
become too small for a happy modus 


vivendi between Rome and Moscow. 
The great Red Father hopes to push 
Pope Pius off our planet: he has al- 
ready laid violent hands on the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Soviet Union. 
Shall we, as the newspapers say, “‘de- 
cline to comment’’? 

Long before this, there have been 
preachers who have dealt with the 
Soviet menace in their sermons. Some 
of this preaching has been competent 
and adequate, but too, too much of it 
has shed more heat than light on the 
subject. D. W. Brogan, discussing 
Catholic opinion in American life, says 
that Catholics “do not explain nearly 
so often as they denounce or deplore.’’! 
It’s so very easy for an unprepared 
preacher on Sunday morning to lay 
down a barrage against Communism, 
to the accompaniment of wild gestures, 
pulpit slapping, and rabble-rousing 
platitudes. These factless harangues 
make little impression, because they 
are so vague and genetal, conveying a 
mood rather than reasons or informa 
tion. 


1‘‘The American Character.” 
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Facts about Russia 


It is, of course, not easy to get facts 
about Russia. Nor is there any reason 
to think that the Kremlin will lift the 
Iron Curtain in the near future. Win- 
terton, ace British reporter, tells how 
the Reds fear any suggestion of an in- 
ternational inspection commission. 
“The light of a World Authority would 
illumine the ‘dark side of the moon,’ ”’ 
and would expose a brutal, ugly tyr- 
anny. However, there has been a thin 
trickle of facts from refugees, depor- 
tees, repatriated prisoners, allied mis- 
sions, and correspondents who saw 
more than they were supposed to see. 
Instead of baying the moon, the 
preacher should shed some light on the 
dark side by presenting these facts 
which he can glean from current peri- 
odicals and magazines. If we convey 
only a mood of hot belligerence, it will 
disappear very quickly when our 
hearers read some documented Soviet 
propaganda, or even a “liberal” anti- 
Roman volume like Casey’s ‘‘Religion 
in Soviet Russia.” 

Another difficulty in preaching on 
Russia ‘is this: to belabor the Soviet 
Government the while you caress the 
Russian people. Molotov, Gromyko 
and other Soviet representatives have 
labored like a miner under a landslide 
to obstruct the path to peace. There 
are those who claim that we ought to 
wink at their malicious stubbornness 
and appease the Red Bear for the sake 
of World Peace. Shades of Chamber- 
lain! How naively he stepped out of 
the plane from Munich and announced: 
“Out of this nettle, danger, we have 
plucked the flower, safety!” As Eu- 
gene Lyons says, it is easier to bar 
Russia now from the territorial tid-bits 
she covets than to wrench her loose 
from them later. That would surely 
mean war. 


Pravda charges us with fomenting 
war. It is a serious indictment: to be 
an accomplice to human carnage is no 
light matter. But there is no reason- 
able expectation of war at present. 
The Soviet officials don’t want it: they 
know how badly their cities have been 
battered and their factories bombed, 
and they are keenly aware that produc- 
tion is the indispensable arm. The 
Russian people don’t want war. The 
delegates of the American Society of 
Russian Relief, returning on August 
14 from a tour of the Soviet Union, 
said that the people everywhere talked 
peace: “They don’t want war and are 
not talking war.”” No, the Russians 
don’t want war, but they do want to 
steal some territory, and expand an 
idea that is intrinsically evil. Why 
humor them? Is it necessary? They 
know we have the Atom bomb, we 
have Production, we have the greatest 
military power in history. Yet, we lick 
the paws of the Bear! 

In preaching, therefore, we ought to 
bear down on the Soviet officials who 
are walking out of conferences like 
spoiled brats. But at the same time 
it is imperative to speak of the Russian 
people with warm good-will. 


Religion in Russia 


We might discuss the Russian prob- 
lem from the political, economic or 
moral angles, inasmuch as they are in- 
terwoven with the religious question. 
But it is well to discuss the Religious 
Situation in itself. To develop the 
theme of the “Religious Status of 
Russia” is to foster a friendly spirit 
towards the Russian people. There are 
far too many American Catholics who 
consider every Russian an atheist, not 
realizing that more than one hundred 
million of them are thoroughly Catholic 
save for certain doctrines and devo- 
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tions. Not Roman Catholics, of 
course (except for a handful in old 
Russia and some 8,000,000 in recently 
acquired Red territory), but Christians 
who have bled for the doctrines we be- 
lieve. 

A sermon on the Russian religious 
situation might begin with a descrip- 
tion of the powers of the Russian Ortho- 
dox priest. This is an effective atten- 
tion step for the ordinary Catholic, 
who jumbles him in the same category 
with fakirs, Yogis and lamas. Few 
Catholics realize that he can consecrate 
the Body of the Lord, and give sacra- 
mental absolution to a dying Catholic. 
The validity of Russian Orthodox Or- 
ders is a distressing surprise to most 
“Romans.” They may have realized 
that the Orthodox bishops can trace 
their powers back in a direct historic 
line to the Apostles, and have yet pre- 
sumed that these powers could be exer- 
cised only within the Church of Rome. 
It may help (if not offensive to pious 
ears) to show what would happen if the 
local Ordinary were to fall into schism. 
Or, to change the analogy, we may cite 
the fact that’a painter doesn’t lose his 
technique when he leaves the art 
school that developed it. 

Unless the preacher has sufficient 
time to give to this puzzling situation 
of valid Orders outside the Catholic 
Church, he had better not discuss it at 
all. For there is a danger that the 
hearers will confuse the Uniats and 
Orthodox, and feel free to attend Orth- 
odox services and receive their sacra- 
ments. 


Schism between West and East 


Next, the history of the Orthodox 
Church can be briefly told. In the 


early years of the fourth century, the 
great Roman Empire was divided into 
two parts. Rome, of course, remained 


the seat of power of the Western Em- 
pire. Constantinople, on the site of 
ancient Byzantium, became the im- 
perial capital of the Eastern Empire. 
This latter city had at first little ec- 
clesiastical significance, but gradually 
the patriarchs of the city began to feel 
that their position should parallel the 
political eminence of the city.. And 
since Constantinople had equal politi- 
cal jurisdiction with Rome, why should 
the Eastern episcopal see be subservi- 
ent to the See of Rome? The Eastern 
emperors aided and abetted the am- 
bitious patriarchs, and the latter re- 
paid by setting up a tradition of servile 
obsequiousness to the Head of the 
State, a tradition which has continued 
down to our time to be the curse of the 
Eastern Church. 

In all these early years, there was no 
question of the Catholic faith of the 
Church in the East. In doctrine and 
devotion it was one with the Catholic 
Church in the countries of Europe. 

In 1054, Michael the Patriarch of 
Constantinople proceeded to stir up 
a tempest in a teapot about the omis- 
sion of the Alleluia in Lent, the eating 
of strangled animals, fasting on Satur- 
day, etc. No genuine theological 
points were involved, but, before the 
storm was over, the Patriarch had 
shown such a spirit of insolent insub- 
ordination that the Pope commissioned 
two Cardinals to lay a Bull of Excom- 
munication for the Patriarch upon the 
altar of Santa Sophia. Michael in turn 
excommunicated the Pope, and then 
banded with the other Oriental 
Churches to form the “Orthodox 
Eastern Church,” securing for himself 
a certain precedence. 

Since the tragedy of 1054 there have 
been occasional temporary periods of 
reunion, but the breach was never 
really closed. To-day, therefore, one 
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hundred and fifty millions of Oriental 
Christians are outside the Fold. Very 
probably there would have been a rec- 
onciliation but for the disgraceful con- 
duct of certain Western Christians 
centuries ago. The quarrel was chiefly 
ecclesiastical until the Crusades. But 
the Orientals took it up as a popular 
cause when the Western brigands of 
the Fourth Crusade captured Con- 
stantinople and plundered it in one of 
the most shameless episodes in all his- 
tory. The Orientals have never quite 
forgotten this barbarian invasion and 
the depredations of these “white Mo- 
hammedans.”’ 

After Constantinople fell to the 
Turks in 1453, Oriental ecclesiastical 
activities clustered around Moscow. 
But Russian rulers, maintaining a 
uniformly hostile attitude to Rome, de- 
feated any hope of reunion. The Revo- 
lution of 1917 unseated the Orthodox 
Church, and the later dictatorship of 
Lenin and Trotsky liquidated the 
clergy and introduced an official pro- 
gram of atheism. Shortly after Ger- 
many invaded Russia in 1941, the 
Soviets eased up on their anti-religious 
program in order to win the support of 
England and America, and the internal 
allegiance of the Orthodox Church 
which had proved too tough for them 
to master. 


Present Status of Orthodox Church 


The present status of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia appears to be very 
reassuring. Reéstablished in 1943, its 
services and ceremonies are attended 
by large crowds of worshippers. Stalin 
smiles benignly upon it, and hopes that 
the faithful pardon him his errors of the 
past. But the cessation of persecution 
has been bought at an infamous price. 
The Patriarch Alexei is only a puppet, 
manipulated this way and that for pur- 


poses of national and international 
policy. The newly formed Committee 
on the Affairs of the Orthodox Church 
pulls the strings. This Committee 
welcomes petitions to open churches 
and even seminaries. 

But even the ignorant Russian 
peasant probably knows that the Orth- 
odox Church enjoys a very false se- 
curity. Communism is still pledged to 
war on religion, ‘‘the opium of the 
people.” Party members cannot go to 
church. What Maritain? wrote ten 
years ago is still very true in fact: 


‘“«.,.Communism as it exists, espe- 
cially the Communism of the Soviet 
Republics, is a complete system of 
thought and action purporting to 
reveal to man the meaning of his 
existence, pretending to answer all 
of life’s questions, and manifesting a 
matchless capacity of totalitarian 
envelopment. And so atheism is 
not demanded. ..as a necessary con- 
sequence of the social system: but 
on the contrary, it is presupposed as 
its principle (pp. 44-45). 

“Communism is radically atheistic 
and for this reason radically and 
irreconcilably opposed to Christi- 
anity” (p. 47). 

Kravchenko,* a former Soviet official, 
tells how the Party regarded the 
change in policy towards the Orthodox 
Church. 


“It was all clear to us—another 
strategem for temporary tactical 
purposes, at home and abroad. It 
was also clear to us that in discussing 
the subject with the ‘masses,’ we 
must present the turn in policy as 
genuine and permanent.”’ 


What were the advantages of the 
change of policy? Kravchenko quotes 
the statement of Mironov, the Head of 
the Party Committee: 

2 Jacques Maritain, ‘““Humanisine Inte- 
gral’ (F. Aubier, Paris, 1936). 


3 Victor Kravchenko, ‘‘I Chose Freedom’’ 
(Scribner’s, 1946), p. 425. 
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“Our new religious policy will be 
valuable in smashing the Anti- 
Soviet propaganda of the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran and other re- 
ligious groups.... We have the 
chance to draw the Orthodox Church 
in other countries closer to Russia 
and make Moscow the Third Rome.” 


Future of the Orthodox Church 


What does the future hold in store 
for the Orthodox Church? Former 
Ambassador Bullitt in his “Approach 
to the Soviet Union” says that, in 
addition to the politicians that are in 
the high places of the Church, there is 
a “small, clean core of priests whose 
faith has carried them through all suf- 
ferings and persecutions.’”’ He says 
that the Church in Russia is weak, 
that it is in Stalin’s hands, and that 
he can resume the persecution at 
any time, but that in the long run—the 
gates of the NKVD will not prevail 
against it. 

Will he persecute it if it stands up 
and challenges him? Let us see how he 
treats the Roman Catholic Church in 
his possessions, the Church that has 
stubbornly refused to act as his puppet. 
The Catholic Church in Western 
Ukraine and Carpatho-Ukraine no 
longer exists officially. Quisling Ortho- 
dox priests have been substituted for the 
Catholic priests. All Ukrainian bishops 
were arrested; of 4600 Catholic priests 
more than 3000 were killed, imprisoned 
or deported. Churches, religious 
houses, monasteries were liquidated or 
appropriated by the puppet hierarchy. 
The substituted Orthodox priests are 
members of the Communist party. 

In Poland the Reds have also intro- 


duced a puppet Church, the Polish 
Catholic People’s Church. Its head is 
an ex-priest who married and is to-day 
the Minister of Propaganda in the War- 
saw Government in Bierut. The 
Government makes every effort to di- 
vert the Polish Catholics into the new 
sect. In Hungary the Government dis- 
solved 1530 Catholic organizations. 
One hundred priests have been arrested 
by the political police. The Reds have 
charged the clergy in general with re- 
sponsibility for the deaths of fifty-two 
Red Army troops.‘ 

The Orthodox Church in Russia can 
look at the persecution of the Roman 
Church in Russian territory and say: 
“There, but for the grace of Alexei’s 
surrender, am I.”” The conclusion of a 
sermon on Russia might well take the 
form of an appeal to the congregation 
for fervent prayers for the Christians 
in Russia. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of American Orthodox have 
broken off from the Soviet Orthodox 
Church because of the political ties of 
the latter. Our prayers may help the 
Russian people and their clergy to see 
what outsiders can see so clearly—the 
folly of a Christian Church tied to the 
apron strings of an atheistic govern- 
ment. The prayers after Mass are 
said for the return of Russia to the 
Fold. They should be said piously, 
attentively and devoutly for 150,000,- 
000 souls who once were one with us 
but were separated by an historical 
accident. 

‘ An official, documented account of the 
persecution of the Ruthenian Church is 
given in our May issue (‘‘The Ruthenian 


Tragedy,” by the Very Reverend Stephen C. 
Gulovich, S.T.D.).—EbitTors. 











Perpetual Superiorships and Religious 
Inefficiency 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In these days when dictatorships, 
formal or informal, in the civil order 
are becoming the rule rather then the 
exception, it is refreshing to recall how 
the Church Universal respects the 
autonomy of Religious Institutes, of 
women no less than of men, and allows 
both full liberty to work out the solu- 
tion of their problem of governance 
within necessary guiding limits. A 
classical instance of this we find in the 
Code where individual Religious bodies 
are given complete initiative in de- 
veloping what seems to them the best 
tenure of office for local Superiors, 
with the one proviso that the term of 
office be for three years with only one 
immediate reappointment in the same 
house. This limiting clause had be- 
come necessary because through abuse 
in all too many Institutes local Supe- 
riors held office during good behavior; 


nor were old age, inefficiency, and: 


disinclination to surrender what in 
practice had become a beneficium, 
considered a-cause of removal. All 
too often the soft-hearted Major 
Superiors put the feelings of an aged 
local Superior or Superioress before 
the good of the Institute itself. Those 
same Major Superiors were given by 
the Code a way out of their dilemma; 
but few of them seem to have availed 
themselves of that way during these 
intervening twenty-nine years since 
the publication of the Code, for 
local Superiors, all the way from 
twenty to fifty continuous years in 
office, are still encountered. Only 


lately I heard of a Religious priest 
forty years continuously in office. 
He had gone from one parish to an- 
other, from Provincialship to another 
Superiorship. Unless he had heroic 
virtue, how. could he have helped 
“growing soft in obedience,’”’ in the 
words of a canonized priest who was a 
Superior General? Among Religious 
women, golden jubilarians in profes- 
sion and even in office are not un- 
heard of. Lately I met a Superioress 
in an important house, who was four 
score years and two in age. 


‘“*But They Can’t Do Anything Else’’ 


This may be true of the distinctive 
works of any Institute. But if the 
Institute be a teaching one, that same 
Superior would no longer know his or 
her way around in any part of the 
curriculum. Things have changed too 
much since father and mother left 
the classroom for an assignment that 
can become, and often by reason of 
human perversity does become, ‘a 
nice, fine, clean job,’—to use the 
phrase of an immigrant sewer-digger 
of two generations ago. Yet, when 
local Superiors, after the manner of the 
spirit of the Code, really get too old 
for works demanding for their right 
discharge at least relative strength of 
body and full alertness of mind, they 
can still be assigned in well-regulated 
Institutes to tasks not at all inconse- 
quential in the general life of a Re- 
ligious house. Did not David of old 
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allow those who were told off to 
watch the baggage an equal share in 
the spoils of victory over the protests 
of the combatant soldiers? The sick, 
and even the perpetually invalided, 
can serve the general good no less than 
the well and the working, for the for- 
mer should be guards of the spiritual 
baggage of their community. 

The excuse, therefore, of keeping 
inefficient Superiors and Superioresses 
in office is not honest. It has only 
the prudentia carnis as a recommenda- 
tion. It is of a piece with that of the 
dishonest man in the Gospel who 
couldn’t dig and was ashamed to beg, 
but didn’t scruple to use the property 
of his master to purchase for himself 
social security. Human respect dic- 
tates retaining these inefficient Su- 
periors in office. The Major Superiors 
either fear to break with a bad prac- 
tice or haven’t the courage to inflict an 
accidentally needed’ bit of suffering 
on an individual Superior who has 
made himself or herself a spiritual 
psychopath by using a sacred trust asa 
personal emolument—and who, in- 
stead of being a servus servorum Dei, 
has become instead a dominus servorum 
Dei. 


Why Should Superiors Lack Contempo- 
rary Touch? 


Our Civil War, largely through 
force of unavoidable circumstances, 
saw Civilians without previous military 
training put at the head of armed 
troops. Even where those co-opted 
officers through quick-wittedness and 
hard work acquired military ability 
in short order, they still lacked the 
prestige that previous competency in 
the art of war would have given them. 
Now, the present policy in all too many 
Religious Institutes of keeping Supe- 


riors in office continuously makes those 
Superiors into what might be called 
civilian commanders, because they 
themselves in many cases have not 
been doing the tasks or any of the 
tasks that they must supervise daily. 
How can a Superioress of a large 
hospital talk intelligently to the Sisters 
on the halls or in the laboratories (or 
even in the office, kitchen or refec- 
tories), if she has been too long off an 
assigned duty to know what is going on 
in the kind of work that she was once 
competent in, to say nothing of kindred 
works. True enough she couldn’t go 
back to the duty she was engaged in 
twenty or fifty years ago, but whose 
fault is it? Corporations would soon 
cease to pay dividends if their hired 
officials were as physically or morally 
lazy as are the majority of Superiors 
responsible for promoting in a high 
degree the best interest of the local 
Religious corporation. There are In- 


‘stitutes a hundred years in existence 


who have not grown as much as other 
Institutes of the same kind have done 
in fifty years. True, more favorable 
circumstances in situation sometimes 
account for the faster growth. At 
other times, though, the difference 
consists largely in competent, ener- 
getic, local Superiors in the one case; 
and their lack in the other case. I 
have in mind two communities of 
Religious women both in existence 
about a century, both situated in 
about the same favorable environ- 
ment for vocations and both estimable 
in spirit and devoted exclusively to 
educational work. Yet, the one has a 
personnel almost fifty per cent larger 
than the other. The one with the 
larger personnel took its cue from the 
Normz of nearly fifty years ago, and 
has developed most competent Supe- 
rioresses. 
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Flourishing Institute Gives Its Local 
Superiors Graduate Work 


Only the other day a fond father 
told me that his son was getting his 
A.B. in chemistry at a high ranking 
university for the physical sciences. 
The father said that if that G.I. son 
of his could go on and get his A.M. he 
could step into a very desirable posi- 
tion, for the big industries just now 
are begging for men with a Master’s 
training. But how many Religious 
Institutes are anxious for a Master’s 
technique in Superiorships? The In- 
stitute just mentioned is. And it is 
about the only one among Religious 
women I know of. And how do those 
same prudent consecrated women se- 
cure that training? By sending their 
promising subjects to universities? 
No; skill in that art, like Carlyle’s 
sleep, is not for sale in the market 
place. That art is learned by ap- 
prenticeships periodically repeated 
where native ability is shown in the 
first test. The process runs thus: a 
woman sufficiently old and giving 
some indication of executive aptitude 
is made a Superioress. If the pre- 
sumed ability is proved by the first 
three years in office, the Superior is 
continued in office for the second term 
of three years. Then commences the 
first period. of graduate work. The 
Sister goes back to the classroom— 
sometimes in the same school where 
she had been Superior. More often 
it is a school where there is to be a 
vacancy in three or four years. She 
observes her own faults in someone 
else; she wonders whether she had 
shown herself so thoughtless on this or 
that occasion; she gets over the ten- 
sion she experienced during those six 
years in giving orders instead of taking 
orders; she catches up in teaching 
matter; she learns again the humility 


of constant and immediate obedience 
instead of occasional and distant 
obedience; at the end of three or four 
years, she returns to her second double 
term in office, refreshed both mentally 
and spiritually. Then comes her sec- 
ond spell of graduate work; and with 
another nine years she has her third 
term of graduate work, and hardly will 
she have more then a fourth because 
that would make her seventy-one 
years old when she was beginning 
her fifth six years in office, and seventy- 
seven when she had finished those six 
years—in the event she began her 
first superiorship at thirty-five. But 
if she were thirty-two, she would have 
finished her fifth term at seventy-four, 
a year younger than the retirement age 
appointed for our Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

Can we conceive of a workable plan 
that looks more to the common good, 
and at the same time promotes more 
the religious perfection of the Superior, 
than does the one which belongs to 
this flourishing community now under 
discussion? On the other hand, the 
best indication of the relative back- 
wardness of a community is the fact 
that it still has perpetual Superior- 
ships instead of Superiorships by 
term. The abuse that the Code seems 
to have aimed at eradicating (namely, 
that of perpetual local Superiorships) 
is still with us in great measure, be- 
cause the Church, after taking the 
first step towards its uprooting 
(through making it mandatory that a 
local Superior be not in the same house 
for more than two continuous terms), 
still left it to the discretion of individ- 
ual Institutes how best to carry to 
perfection, in accordance with the 
genius of its Institute, the principle 
implicitly enunciated in her general leg- 
islation. 
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Yet, the Principle Is Old 


The Mendicant Orders of the high 
Middle Ages were most democratic. 
Their Generals held only for a term of 
years, twelve at most. The local 
Superiors were elected by the personnel 
of each house; and they could not be 
re-elected for more than one term; 
neither could they be elected in a new 
house for more than one term, with- 
out being out of office another term 
before becoming eligible for superior- 
ship in a third house. On the other 
hand, the great Clerical Orders founded 
at the time of the Reformation or 
afterwards elected Superior Generals 
for life, but seemed to make their 
Provincials and local Superiors hold 
during the good pleasure of the Father 
General. In practice, this degenerated 
into perpetual Superiorships where 
grave cause for removal did not arise. 
However, the largest and most dis- 
tinguished of the Reformation In- 
stitutes has only a three-year term 
for its Provincials at the present time, 
with one reappointment; and it makes 
its local Superiors for six years at 
most, and does not as a rule appoint 
them immediately to other houses. The 
Mendicant Orders have the same three 
year term for Provincials, with one 
reappointment only. 

But the Normz in 1901 limited 
Superior Generals to twelve years, 
either in one term of that length or 
two terms of six years. If their 
General Chapters were bent on keep- 
ing them in office, they had to petition 
the Holy See to this effect by a two- 
thirds vote and the Holy See used its 
discretion in reappointing them. If 
any of the old constitutions provide 
for Provincials holding during the good 
pleasure of the Superior General, I 
doubt very much if they have been 
approved since the Code. I wonder 


when the general number of the Re- 
ligious Institutes of both men and 
women are going to move towards 
greater spiritual achievement by adop- 
ting the graduate plan of work, or 
something similar to it as already 
outlined in the case of that flourishing 
Institute just mentioned. I have 
heard of a General Chapter recently 
taking hesitant steps towards sending 
back to the classroom those in office 
for six years. But the Chapter for 
some reason or other did not touch the 
veterans in office. Perhaps it thought 
them too old for graduate work in 
Superiorships, or feared heart-breakings 
might take on the extent of an epi- 
demic. Prudence could dictate ad- 
justments of the policy for the next 
few years; but it is to be hoped that 
soon Religious parish priests will cease 
going from parish to parish every six 
years, and taking half of each term to 
get acquainted with the parishioners 
and the local conditions so that the 
feelings developed in the parishioners 
are that they no sooner get a new 
pastor than he leaves and they get 
another. The same is true to a great 
extent in schools and hospitals. The 
new Superior, instead of having been 
on the spot as an assistant priest or a 
teacher or as a hospital worker for 
some three or four years before, goes 
in a perfect stranger and comes out 
having accomplished about half as 
much as he or she would have done if 
it had not taken so much time to get 
local bearings. 


Churchman on Religious Authorities 
Living in the Nineties 
Not long ago I was conversing with a 
distinguished and experienced church- 
man whose duties have brought him 
into constant touch with Religious 
Institutes of women, whether teaching 
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in schools or working in hospitals. 
He remarked that most of those com- 
munities have among them young 
upcoming, intelligent, common-sensed 
and spiritually well-poised Sisters in 
their ranks; yet, a coterie of aged 
and semi-aged women still determine 
the ruling policy of the community. 
The result is that these communities 


have not had an infusion of new ideas 
for a full fifty years officially. They 
are still living in the 90’s of last cen- 
tury. 

Will Rome have to order the injec- 
tion of new blood by making manda- 
tory only six years of continuous serv- 
ice in office for local Superiors, and 
then a term out of office? 

















Fate of Unbaptized Infants 
By GeorcE M. FANGAUER, O.S.F.C., Pu.D., D.D. 
III. The Illumination Theory 


The problem of unbaptized infants 
who die without. baptism can be 
settled with finality only by an official 
pronouncement of the Church. Until 
such a declaration is made, it seems to 
me that we have only the choice be- 
tween the two postulates: that of the 
“Limbus puerorum”’ and that of the 
“Tilumination Theory.’”’ The Limbo 
hypothesis is well known and does not 
need any explanation. 

The supporters of the Illumination 
hypothesis base their theory on the 
assumption that, by a special grace of 
God, the dying infants become con- 
scious long enough to receive a sudden 
illumination before death (im ipso exire 
e corpore), which would enable them 
to make a perfect act of love (votum 
implicitum baptismt) and be saved. 
Any solution we may give to the prob- 
lem of, the unbaptized infants has to 
be in the nature of a postulate. It 
can only be a hypothesis: (a) to which 
the evidence of revelation, considered 
and harmonized in its entirety, points; 
(b) which is not intrinsically impossible 
or at open variance with any of the 
data of revelation; (c) which will 
best harmonize with what we other- 
wise know of the general nature of 
the present economy of salvation. 

Revelation gives us no direct data 
beyond the following facts, which 
were outlined in the first part of this 


discussion. 
(1) After the fall of Adam all 


men are created im statu nature repa- 
rate. 


(2) God wills to save every human 
being ( fidet proxima). 

(3) In the Old Testament Divine 
Providence provided ways and means 
(sacramentum nature et circumcisionis) 
for all infants to be cleansed of origi- 
nal sin. 

(4) The law of circumcision, whose 
rite was the type of baptism, was im- 
posed conditionaliter—namely, bind- 
ing boys (who were eight days old) 
only if they were physically well. 

(5) The New Testament is the 
“fullness of time,’’ and moreover the 
children of a Christian marriage are 
chosen (jam designatt) for the renas- 
cence. 

(6) Christ manifested His pre- 
dilection for the little children: ‘Let 
the little children come to Me, and do 
not hinder them, for such is the King- 
dom of God.’’® 


Theory Harmonizes with Revelation 


(1) All the data of revelation 
point rather to the theory of Illumina- 
tion than to that of Limbo. Besides, 
the former hypothesis has many ad- 
vantages and eliminates very serious 
difficulties in our theology. 

(a) It harmonizes best with the 
teaching of the Church—namely, that 
Baptism is necessary for infants no 
less than for adults. All men 
need baptism as a means of salvation 
(necessitas medii); besides, for adults 
it is also of precept (mecessitas pre- 


64 Mark, x. 13-15. 
% Conc. Trid. (Denz., n. 861). 
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ceptt). But baptism of water may 
sometimes be supplied by baptism of 
blood of desire. Therefore, “baptism 
of water is not absolutely necessary as 
a means of salvation, but merely in a 
hypothetical way.’ This theory 
especially emphasizes the dogma that 
no man, not even an infant, can enter 
the kingdom of heaven if he dies in a 
state of mortal or even original sin.® 

(b) The Illumination Theory can- 
not be wrong, because it is suggested 
by what we know for certain of God’s 
dealing with man. In the “new 
economy” there is a special stress 
laid upon the freedom of choice. It is 
an article of faith that, even in the 
state of original sin, man retains full 
liberty of choice between good and 
evil. Every man is judged accord- 
ing to his belief or unbelief,” namely, 
according to the decision he has made 
for or against God. God’s will to 
save all men is based on a hypothetical 
decree—namely, on the condition of 
man’s coéperation, his faith and the 
decision he makes, especially at the 
last moment of his life, for or against 
God. 

(c) No one is condemned except 
through his own fault, as is very 
clearly stated by the Concilium Valen- 
tinum:: “Nec ex prejudicio ejus (sc., 
Dei) aliquem, sed ex merito propriz 
iniquitatis credimus  condemnari. 
Nec ipsos malos ideo perire, quia 
boni esse non potuerunt; sed quia 
boni esse noluerunt, suoque vitio in 
massa damnationis vel merito origi- 
nali vel etiam actuali permanserunt’’ 
(italic ours). St. Francis de Sales,”! 

6 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Sacraments,’’ I, 238. 

87 Conc. Lugd. (Denz., n. 464); Conc. Flor. 
(Denz., n. 693). 

8 Conc. Trid. (Denz.,n. 815). 

69 Mark, xvi. 15; John, iii. 5, xvi. 19. 

7 Denz., nn. 321 and 228. 


7 “CRuvres,” IV (Annecy, 1890), 3, 5; 
Letter to Lessius, August 26, 1618. 


following many eminent theologians, 
taught in his ‘‘Traité de l’amour de 
Dieu,” that conditional predestina- 
tion post prxvisa merita is more in 
harmony with the mercy of God. We 
would have, therefore, every reason 
to admit those infants to the last judg- 
ment, since by an act of free will they 
decided for God. 


Decision of the Councils 


(2) There is further the definition 
of the Councils of Lyons and Flor- 
ence,’? wz., that the souls of those 
who die (decedunt) in actual mortal 
sin, or only in original sin, forthwith 
descend (descender) to hell, penis 
tamen disparibus puniendas. ‘This de- 
finition is not against the Illumination 
Theory. All we have to do is to 
analyze what is meant by the word, 
“‘decedunt.” 

“Literally death means the cessation 
of bodily life, caused by separation of 
the soul from the body.’’* Such a 
separation, however, does not happen 
in a_ split-second. Otherwise, we 
should not be allowed to give Extreme 
Unction (at least conditionaliter) to 
unconscious persons two or‘ three 
hours after a, sudden collapse or in 
cases of accident.”* ‘The last pulsa- 
tion of the heart and the last breath 
do not denote the real death, the 
abandonment of the body by the soul. 
Life is prolonged in the depths of the 
organism, when all exterior manifes- 
tations of it have disappeared.” 
The real separation of the soul from 
the body is, humanly speaking, a 
rather slow process. Moreover, it 
seems that, the more the faculties of 


72 Denz., nn. 464, 693. 

73 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Eschatology,”’ 6. 

74 Bonzelet, ‘‘The Pastoral Companion” 
(Chicago, 1939), p. 81. 

75 Demaret, ‘‘Reasons for Hope” (Solesmes 
and Toledo), p. 9. 
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the bodily senses are weakened, the 
more can the soul exercise her spiritual 
faculties. The soul is still in touch, in 
contact, with the body, and yet she 
can already in some way perceive the 
“Lux Perpetua.’’ Every priest who 
has assisted dying persons can attest 
to the fact that in many cases the 
dying suddenly changes his counte- 
nance, the face shines, the eyes are 
raised to something we cannot per- 
ceive, because the dying see some ap- 
parition with an eye we might call 
sightless or quasi-spiritualized. On 
the other hand, there are cases where 
the dying person is horrified, terrified, 
by such a vision. 


Private Coming of Christ 


(3) We have to call to mind that 
such a happening is not an exceptional 
event, since each dying person will ex- 
perience the “private coming of 
Christ’’ as Innocent III” explains it 
in a very definite manner. “The 
second invisible coming (the first in- 
visible coming is effected in the soul of 
the just by grace) takes place at the 
death of each of the faithful... . 
Every man, either good or wicked, be- 
fore his soul leaves his body, sees be- 
fore him the Lord nailed to the cross.” 
Now, “it is during these moments of 
deep and latent life, when time and 
space vanish visibly, in the clear light 
of eternity, that with each soul God 
makes a last effort under the form of 
Christ on the cross. The vision of 
Calvary, given to all at the last 
moment, is thus the supreme grace 
offered to the just that they may at- 
tach themselves more strongly and defi- 
nitely to Our Lord—and offered to 
the sinners that they may be converted 
and return to Him while there is yet 


% De contemptu mundi, II, xliii, p. 217, 736. 


time.” Cardinal Billet® writes: 
“Great lights are given to the soul on 
this subject, an eternal abode is set 
before her, she must make her 
choice. . . . Face to face with the 
Truth, which reveals to her at the 
same time the delightful goodness of 
God and the ingratitude of her own 
life, a sincere soul will give vent to a 
cry of repentance full of love, which 
from the greatest sinner will suddenly 
make her a child of God.” 

To the doctrine of Innocent III 
and Cardinal Billet, St. Gertrude 
brings all the weight and authority of 
a word which one day she received 
from the lips of Our Lord Himself: 
“When I see their agony, those who 
during their life have sometimes 
thought of Me with pleasure or who 
have performed some meritorious 
works, at the moment of death I show 
Myself to them, so lovable, so tender, 
so good, that from the depths of their 
heart they repent of having offended 
Me. And it is this repentance that 
then saves them.’’® Pohle® asserts 
the same opinion when he states: 
“At their entrance into the séatus 
termini the elect as well as the damned 
once for all decide either for or against 
God. At what moment will God re- 
veal Himself to the soul, asks Fischer.™ 
When the ‘ratio evigilat,’ when the 
‘anima sui ipsius plene conscia eveni’— 
at the threshold of eternity— ‘Nonne 
tempus . . . aptissimum videtur, quo 
Deus cum creatura sua jam judi- 
canda . . . ultimo conversetur, quo 
vox divina, gratiaque supernaturalis, 
illuminando et adjuvando cogendo 
operetur?”’ Asa comparison and illus- 


7 Demaret, op.cit., 6-11. 

7% Dial., 1, 4, 16, p. 77, 348. 

79 Demaret, op.cit., 11. 

80 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Eschatology,”’ 14. 

81 A. Fischer, De salute animarum (1886), 
62. 
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tration, we quote Suarez’®? answer to 
the question: ‘When does the (poor) 
soul make the act of contrition which 
wipes out the (guilt of) venial sin? 
Most probably immediately after its 
separation from the body, when the 
soul is for the first time alone with 
God.” From these quotations we 
can draw the conclusion that the 
wayfaring state is not ended when the 
soul is “‘at’’ the threshold of eternity; 
the status vie ends and the status 
termini begins at the moment the 
souls have stepped over the threshold 
of eternity (decedunt). 


Special Intervention of God 


(4) We admit that our hypothesis 
requires a special intervention of 
God—namely, an infusion of intellec- 
tual species, since the infant has not 
the ordinary channel of ideas, senses, 
or impressions. And yet the Illumina- 
tion Theory is more in line with God’s 
dealing with men than Limbo. For, 
as to Limbo, God has to provide an 
extraordinary situation wherein an 
immense number of mankind reach 
neither of the two ‘‘ends’ of our present 
economy. Whereas, with regard to 
the Illumination, God has to provide 
only the link, the intellectual species, 
and those infants then reach the end for 
which they were created. And, after 
all, it is axiomatic in theology that 
God is not bound to the means He 
has established for the infusion of 
grace. The Sacraments are the or- 
dinary means He makes use of to 
sanctify us, but God always retains 
His independence and can give His 
gifts where He will. Has He not 
acted thus in the case of those who 
were sanctified in the womb, notably 
St. John the Baptist? St. Bonaven- 
ture takes note of this exceptional case 


82 Comm. in S. Thom., III, D. xi, s. 4. 


(IV Sent., Dist. IV, p. ii, a. 1, q. 1): 
“An infant who has not received 
baptism of water is without the. grace 
of the Holy Spirit, since in no other 
way, speaking de jure communi, can 
he be disposed for grace, unless God 
does this by a special privilege, as in 
the case of those sanctified in the 
womb.’ Now, if “God in His mercy 
has directly infused grace into a soul 
on one or two occasions, what is to 
prevent Him from doing it again if He 
so choose? We do not say that this 
can be done after death, . . . but in the 
moment of death, when it is impossible 
to use the ordinary means of salva- 
tion—baptism. Are we to deny Him 
the freetom to act again as He did in 
the case of the Baptist, and the 
prophet Jeremias?’’** 


Infant’s Soul as Perfect as Adult’s 


(5) It seems to me that many 
people, when speaking of infants, make 
the mistake of classifying the infant 
soul and the soul of an adult in two 
different groups, whereas the soul 
(ut talis) of a babe is as perfect and 
spiritual as the soul of an adult. 
Cornelius a Lapide* states that every- 
one, including infants (even the in- 
fants who died in original sin), will 
be a “perfect man,” as the Apostle 
says,® that is, ‘adult in age and stat- 
ure.” The soul does not grow up; 
only the senses, the instruments of 
perception, develop as the days go by. 
That fact is even true for the soul of a 
fetus, as Pohle® explains: ‘Is it 
necessary for a foetus to be fully de- 
veloped in order to be capable of bap- 
tism, or does the wayfaring state be- 
gin at the moment when the soul is 

83 O’Connor, in Eccl. Rev. (August, 1936), 
p. 162. 

84 ‘Great Commentary on Matt.,” p. 132. 


8 Eph., iv. 12. 
8 Pohle-Preuss, ‘‘Sacraments,”’ I, 266. 
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infused into the body? As the hu- 
man foetus is a person independent of 
the mother, its existence plainly be- 
gins with the infusion of the intellec- 
tual soul.” 

Cornelius a Lapide,®’ answering to 
the objection of St. Augustine that a 
man cannot be born again (John, iii. 
3), if he was not first born into this 
world, writes: “To the argument of 
St. Augustine I answer that a man, in 
order that he may be born again, may 
be considered born when he has been 
conceived in the womb. For then, 
as he is born in original sin, so also he 
can by grace (italics ours) be born 
again and even baptized, as it is clear 
from the practice of the Church in 
certain cases.” 

There is no doubt that at the precise 
moment when the infant soul is about 
to leave the body (im ipso exire e 
corpore), it can use and employ all its 
spiritual faculties, and is therefore 
as capable of receiving God’s illumi- 
nation as the soul of an unconscious 
person. As an illustration only (quia 
omnis comparatio claudicat), I might 
call your attention to the theory of 
telepathy. Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., stated: “It would seem that, 
when adequate proof is forthcoming, 
she (the Church) will see no intrinsic 
impossibility in the alleged discovery 
that mind can act upon mind inde- 
pendently of the organs of senses.’’® 


Supernatural and Natural Prerogatives 


(6) Our explanation becomes more 
clear if we keep in mind the theological 
principle that orginal sin affects only 
supernatural prerogatives, and can- 
not deprive man of those natural 
prerogatives which in the state of pure 





87 Ob. cit., p. 13. 
88 Blackmore, S. J., ‘‘Spiritism’’ (New York 
City, 1924), 291. 


nature would constitute his natural 
end and object. 

Moreover, original sin does not con- 
stitute man an incarnate image of the 
devil, as is clearly stated by Pius V in 
condemning the teaching of Baius.™ 
On the other hand, it is an article 
of faith that mere nature cannot in 
strict justice merit initial grace 
(gratiam primam), but even the 
heathens receive sufficient grace of 
salvation, since they are only injideles 
negativi. We know also that neither 
actual nor original’sin is an obex for 
actual grace; otherwise, no man in 
the state of actual or original sin could 
be saved. As to the unbaptized in- 
fants, they do not have any obex 
gratiz, as they could not acquire any 
evil habits. They would not have the 
obex sacramenti, as they are still in 
the wayfaring state as long as they are 
“at” the threshold of eternity. 

In addition, unbaptized infants are 
enabled to receive into themselves the 
supernatural impulse from God, as 
they are endowed with the pojentia 
obedientialhs, the passive potency which 
willingly obeys the special impulse ex- 
ercised by the Creator. Those in- 
fants were created in statu naturz 
reparate, with the promise of the re- 
demption, and were included in God’s 
all-salvific will.** It is a simple 
matter of fact that those infants, too, 
were part of the reason for the Incar- 
nation, that they belong to Jesus, who 
suffered and died for them.*? As to 
the infants of Christian marriage, St. 
Paul teaches us that they are chosen 
and selected for the rebirth.®* 

(7) There is no danger that, in 
consequence of our hypothesis, par- 

89 Denz., n. 1049. 

% Pohle-Preuss, ‘“‘God,’’ 189. 

1 Tim., ii. 2. 


%? Faber, op. cit., 32-72. 
37 Cor., vii. 14. 
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ents would no longer care to have their 
children baptized, if we teach them 
that unbaptized infants will never 
have the character of the Sacrament 
of Baptism. Parents know that every- 
body has to take the safest and surest 
way to work out his salvation. Be- 
sides, there is the strict precept, bind- 
ing under mortal sin, to have children 
baptized as soon as possible.*4 


Burial of Unbaptized Infants 


(8) The Illumination Theory 
would, however, indicate that it would 
be most fitting if we could have some 
kind of a Christian burial for those 
unbaptized infants. Such a cere- 
mony would be the best counter- 
check against the practice of abor- 
tion. How can we expect people to 
believe that abortion is a very grievous 
sin against the Fifth Commandment, 
if we do not stress, by some kind of a 
Christian burial, the fact that a pre- 
maturely born infant, even if it could 
not have been baptized, is neither 
a lifeless thing nor an outcast crea- 
ture—that such an infant deserves 
more consideration than a pet-dog. 
Would not such a Christian burial 
open the eyes of many a mother and 
make her understand that through 
abortion she killed a human being, 
and that she is a murderess? 

(9) Whatever opinion one may 
prefer in regard to the fate of unbap- 
tized infants, one can hardly deny 
that the hypothesis of the Illumination 
has many advantages and eliminates 
many a difficulty of our theology. 
Moreover, our hypothesis illustrates 
best the way and manner our salva- 
tion has to be worked out. It is the 
battle between darkness and light 
which we can witness throughout the 
history of mankind and throughout the 


94 Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 770. 


history of our mother, the Church. 
This battle between darkness and 
light, however, has to be fought by 
each individual soul The ‘Fiat lux”’ 
scattered the physical darkness of the 
world. When Adam fell into the 
darkness of sin, there dawned the 
light of the promise of redemption. 
Christ is the true Light that enlightens 
every man who comes into the world, 
so that the human creature may not 
walk in the darkness. It was dark 
when Christ died on the cross, but 
He conquered the darkness and gave 
us the banner of victory, the ““Lumen 
Christi.” The battle ‘between the 
King of light and the prince of dark- 
ness still rages in the world.” Each 
soul that is lost is a triumph for 
Satan, the prince of darkness.® It is, 
therefore, only a logical deduction if 
we assert that, when the shadows of 
death approach, the “Lumen Christi” 
will at that decisive moment also ap- 
pear to each soul and shine brighter 
than ever on those who sit in dark- 
ness,°® in order to win the struggling 
soul from darkness over to the “Lux 
Perpetua.” The fervent prayers of 
the child’s mother and the sufferings 
of the infant will certainly move the 
merciful Redeemer to speak the grace- 
conferring words: ‘‘Fiat Lux!” 


Declarations of Two Popes 


In closing this dissertation, I should 
like to quote two Popes, taking how- 
ever their words in a broader sense. 
Thus, Pope Innocent III'® affirmed 
the usefulness and the necessity of 


% Gen., i. 3. 

% John, i. 9, viii. 12. 

% Cfr. Feast of Christ the King, Lesson VI: 
“Regnum Christi opponitur unice regno 
Satanz et potestati tenebrarum.”’ 

% Kelley, ‘“The Sacraments of Daily Life’’ 
(New York City, 1943), 82. ~ 

” Luke, i. 79. 

10 Epistle ‘‘Maiores Ecclesiz’’ (Denz., n. 
410). : 
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infant baptism: ‘‘Absit enim, ut uni- 
versi parvuli pereant, quorum quo- 
tidie tanta multitudo moritur quin et 
ipsis misericors Deus, qui neminem 
vult perire, aliquod remedium pro- 
curaverit ad salutem.’’ Pope Pius 
IX!°*! spoke of the fate of those out- 
side the Church: ‘Absit, V. F., ut 
misericordie divine que infinita est, 
terminos audeamus apponere, absit ut 
perscrutari velimus arcana consilia et 


101 Epist. Encycl., ‘‘Unacum Syllabo” (De- 
cember 8, 1864). 


judicia Dei que sunt abyssus multa nec 
humana queunt cogitatione pentrari. . . 
neque enim adbreviata est manus Do- 
mint.” 

If we deny all hope of salvation to 
unbaptized infants, could it not be 
that Christ will rebuke us too, by re- 
peating His words: “Let the little 
children come to Me, and do not hinder 
them, for of such is the Kingdom of 
God?’ 2102 


102 Mark, x. 13-15. 











The Fordham Conferences 
By STEPHEN C. GuLovicu, S.T.D. 


October 22 (October 9 according to 
the Julian Calendar) represents a 
memorable date in the history of the 
Byzantine-Slavonic Church. It was on 
that day three hundred and fifty years 
ago that representatives of the Byzan- 
tine-Slavonic Church in the united 
kingdoms of Poland and Lithuania, in 
the presence of Papal and State repre- 
sentatives, solemnly confirmed and 
ratified their reconciliation with the 
Church of Rome. This anniversary 
was solemnly commemorated by the 
Holy See when the Holy Father issued 
the Encyclical ‘“‘Orientales Omnes Ec- 
clesias.”” Following the lead of the 
Holy Father, the sponsors of the 
“Fordham Conferences’’ dedicated this 
year’s proceedings to the commemora- 
tion of the Union of Brest-Litovsk, by 
discussing the little-known history of 
the Union during an open forum and by 
arranging for the celebration of a 
Pontifical Liturgy at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City under the 
presidency of His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York. 

Those present at the celebrations on 
April 12-13 agreed unanimously that 
the ceremonies were most impressive. 
The various comments, and particu- 
larly the pointed questions which were 
heard in the lecture hall and elsewhere, 
prompted us to attempt to record some 
of the impressions which came our way 
in connection with the Fordham Con- 
ference this year. 

The Committee in charge of the 
Fordham Conferences claims to have 
received its inspiration and incentive 


from the writings and activities of 
Andrew Jackson Shipman, and from 
the lectures on the East presented dur- 
ing the course of Ecclesiastical History 
at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y., by the Revs. Gabriel Oussani, 
D.D., Joseph M. Egan, §.T.L., and 
Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D. 


Origin of the Conferences 


The real beginnings of the Fordham 
Conferences, however, apparently date 
back to two important events which 
occurred in the year 1937. The first of 
these was the celebration of the Byzan- 
tine Liturgy in St. John’s Capuchin 
Church, Manhattan, New York City. 
This event, which drew a crowd over- 
flowing on to the street, was arranged 
by the Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Gumbinger, 
O.F.M.Cap, Professor in the Capuchin 
Seminary at Garrison, N. Y., and gave 
proof of the great interest New Yorkers 
had in the Eastern Church. The other 
event was the arrival of Father An- 
drew Rogosh, graduate of the Russian 
Pontifical College at Rome, who was 
sponsored by the late Cardinal Hayes. 
The Archbishop placed the old Chan- 
cery Office building on Mulberry 
Street at the disposal of Father Ro- 
gosh, and it soon became known to 
New Yorkers as St. Michael’s Russian 
Catholic Chapel. It was here that St. 
Michael’s Guild was established with 
the avowed purpose to spread knowl- 
edge of the East by sponsoring lectures 
to interested groups. The interest 
manifested by New Yorkers and others 
from the metropolitan area convinced 
the promoters of these lectures that ° 
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they must operate on a broader scale. 
Hence, a committee of interested 
priests and laymen was formed and de- 
veloped the program which is now a 
permanent feature in New York’s 
social calendar. Members of the 
original committee, still active in their 
original capacity to this day, were: 
Msgr. James H. Griffiths, Msgr. 
Thomas J. McMahon, Revs. Gerald 
Donnelly, S.J., Robert L. Ryan, S.J., 
Andrew Rogosh, Messrs» Henry J. 
O’Grady, Edmund Burke, Robert Cut- 
ler, Philip J. Weiler. The Rev. Robert 
J. Gannon, SiJ., President of Fordham 
University, cordially coéperated with 
the committee and placed the facilities 
of the University at their disposal. 


Expansion of Program 

The first Fordham Conference, 
which took place in 1938, scheduled a 
program for three successive evenings 
followed by the celebration of the By- 
zantine-Slavonic Liturgy in the Uni- 
versity Chapel. The success of this 
first meeting convinced the committee 
that it should continue its work. Asa 
matter of fact, the response to the com- 
mittee’s invitation to the second Con- 
ference in 1939 made it obvious that 
Keating Hall could not accommodate 
all interested in the discussions. Hence, 
it was necessary to hold the event 
(which at this time was limited to one 
evening) in Collins Auditorium, Ford- 
ham’s largest hall. As the event be- 
came more widely known, it soon be- 
came evident that even Collins Audi- 
torium with its seating capacity of 
about one thousand could not accom- 
modate all interested in the lectures. 

The committee further improved its 
program when it realized that a visual 
education would add to the value of the 
Conferences. Consequently, it sought 
and obtained the patronage of His 


Eminence Cardinal Spellman, who 
graciously consented to turn over the 
facilities of St. Patrick’s Cathedral for 
an annual celebration of one of the 
many Eastern Liturgies. The first of 
these was celebrated in 1940 under the 
presidency of the present Cardinal 
Archbishop. Since that time the 
Fordham Conferences enjoy the ap- 
proval and patronage of the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitaries New York can 
offer. Yearly the Cardinal Archbishop 
presides over the Eastern Liturgies 
celebrated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
while his Auxiliary Bishops preside at 
the lectures in Fordham, all giving 
messages of encouragement to the 
committee and to Catholics of the 
various Eastern Rites. In addition to 
this approval of distinguished mem- 
bers of the American Hierarchy, the 
efforts of the committee received en- 
couragement and a blessing from the 
Holy Father. Thus, for instance, this 
year the committee received the follow- 
ing message from the Secretary of the 
Congregation pro Ecclesia Orientali, 
addressed to His Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman: 


Your EMINENCE: 


I was very happy to hear of Your 
Eminence’s magnificent leadership 
of the Annual Oriental Day in New 
York, and to know that, on April 13, 
a Pontifical Byzantine-Slavonic Lit- 
urgy is to be offered in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral by His Excellency, Bishop 
Senyshyn. Your Eminence’s gra- 
cious presidency on that occasion 
will be a source of genuine encour- 
agement and consolation, not only 
to the many Eastern Catholics in 
the United States, but even more so 
to their persecuted brethren in 
Europe. 

God has blessed the efforts of the 
Fordham Conference in these past 
eight years, and I have no doubt that 
all the members of the Committee 
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are eternally grateful to Your Emi- 
nence for putting the seal of high 
approval on this movement, so dear 
to Pope Pius XI, of blessed memory, 
and to our present Holy Father. 
Apart from this act of signal co- 
operation with the wishes of the 
Supreme Pontiff, in your capacity as 
President of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association, Your Eminence 
has offered providently fruitful aid 
to the missions of the Near and 
Middle East. 

Praying the dear Lord to continue 
to bless Your Eminence’s sterling 
apostolate, and with sentiments of 
deep esteem, I am 


Fraternally yours in Christ, 
EUGENE CARD. TISSERANT, 
Secretary of the Congregation 

“‘pro Ecclesia Orientali”’ 


That the efforts of the committee 
were not in vain is rather obvious to 
those who follow the fate of the East- 
ern Church in this country. Credit is 
due to the perseverance, courage and 
energetic work of the committee, 
particularly to the untiring efforts of 
Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon and Mr. 
Henry J. O'Grady, who are the most 
efficient moving forces in this aposto- 
late. 

Those who witnessed the Eighth 
Annual Conference at Fordham and 
the celebration of the Liturgy in the 
Cathedral will undoubtedly agree that 
this year’s celebration was another 
triumph. We understand that New 
Yorkers are not particularly fond of 
lectures, and as a rule a gathering of 
four or five hundred people at a lecture 
is considered a great success. If this 
observation is correct, then the spon- 
sors of the Fordham Conferences have 
reason to rejoice. Collins Hall, with a 
seating capacity well over a thousand, 
was overcrowded. In addition to that, 
we were informed that the doors were 
closed half an hour before the lecture 


started, several hundred people being 
deprived of the opportunity to witness 
the event. At the rate the attendance 
increased during the last four or five 
years, the Committee will have to find 
new quarters for these lectures. 


Byzantine Pontifical Liturgy in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral 


The attendance at the Pontifical 
Liturgy was likewise such as to fill the 
hearts of the sponsors with gratitude, 
contentment and justifiable pride. 
Reflecting upon this liturgical celebra- 
tion, Father Joseph H. Ledit, S.J., 
made the following observation: 


‘“‘...In the sanctuary there were 
about 150 priests and Religious of 
the Latin Rite, five bishops, and on 
the throne His Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman. In the choir loft the 
Ukrainian choir sang in the Old 
Slavonic tongue. This Pontifical 
Mass was imbued with an immense 
majesty. This was the most elo- 
quent and most decisive reply one 
could make in answer to the perse- 
cution of Ukrainian Catholics perpe- 
trated by the Soviet: the silent 
presence of five thousand kneeling 
faithful: it was really a Mass. In 
the land of freedom the Ruthenians 
faithfully adhere to their Rite, to the 
Pope and to Christ, while their Latin 
brethren join them in prayer. To 
detach them from this fidelity it is 
necessary to use the whip, the prison, 
Siberia or death, things that are con- 
trary to the American morals but not 
so, alas, to Russian morals. The 
great voice of Pope Pius XII, whose 
Encyclical was commented upon 
just a few hours before, added a 
superhuman solemnity to the grave 
chant of the bishop, priests, deacons 
and choir. All understood the sig- 
nificance of this grandiose liturgy 
whose Catholic sublimity was pro- 
claimed by the Pope, and over the 
throne, occupied by Cardinal Spell- 
man in his new purple robes, one 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the 
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white shadow of Peter (Umbra 
Petri),’”} 


Our own impressions during the 
whole proceedings, particularly while 
distributing Holy Communion, are in- 
describable. Though we have wit- 
nessed many important and soul-stir- 
ring events of universal character in 
the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome, this 
was the first time in our priestly career 
that the true spirit of Catholic univer- 
sality penetrated every fiber of our 
being. 

As we were waiting for the traffic 
light to change, we overheard a dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman say: 
“This was the most majestic protest 
against violence and a most solemn 
declaration of solidarity for the op- 
pressed I have ever witnessed in my 
long career!’ Indeed, only a divinely 
inspired Church could strike back in 
such a majestic way. 


Missionary Significance of Conferences 

The Fordham Conferences are not 
only significant as an outstanding 
event in the social calendar of New 
York. They hold an important place 
in the missionary efforts of the Church, 
and should therefore serve as a model 
for the other communities, too. The 
proposed object of the Conference is 
twofold, namely, to acquaint Catho- 
lics of the Latin Rite with Catholics of 
the Eastern Rites, and to promote the 
return of millions of Dissident faithful 
to the One Fold. These two objectives 
in themselves are worthy of our atten- 
tion and sacrifices, particularly in view 
of the prophecies made at Fatima, viz., 
that peace will come to the world only 
when Russia is converted to the Catho- 
lic Church. The worthiness of this 
cause is further testified to by the fact 


1‘‘Pie XII a la Messe Ruthéne de New 
York,” in Relations (May, 1946), p. 137. 


that other members of the American 
Hierarchy have sponsored similar 
movements—for instance, in the Dio- 
cese of Scranton, the Archdioceses of 
Chicago and Los Angeles, and else- 
where. 

These lectures offer an opportunity 
to clarify the issues at stake, and thus 
pave the way to a better understand- 
ing. By inviting qualified lecturers, 
the public is given an opportunity to 
learn more about the past of the 
Church as it really occurred, or as the 
lecturer believes it occurred. The pub- 
lic, in turn, has an opportunity to 
stimulate inquiry and further study by 
the experts by offering questions and 
problems for solution. Such discus- 
sions, as past experiences have amply 
proved, are not only helpful in bringing 
the various Catholic groups into closer 
contact, but are bound to make the 
Dissidents reconsider their position. 

An instance to the point can be 
found in a report that the Serbian 
Hierarchy, hard pressed by the godless 
government of Marshall Tito, pub- 
licly gave thanks to the Holy Father 
for his condemnation of Communistic 
persecutions and for prayers for de- 
liverance. Yet, it was not so long ago 
that that same Serbian Hierarchy in- 
stigated and supported public riots in 
its attempt to prevent the ratification 
of a Concordat negotiated between 
Yugoslavia and the Holy See 

Emerging from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, we were met by a retired school- 
teacher who, in the eyes of her family, 
had the reputation of having a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Catholic re- 
ligion. Recently her son returned from 
the service with the Military Forces in 
Europe and the Near East. Teasingly 
her son told her that her religious 
education had been neglected. When 
challenged to prove his statement, he 
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told his mother of the various Rites 
and customs he saw in the Old World. 
The Conference at Fordham and the 
Liturgy at St. Patrick’s convinced the 
mother of her son’s statements. As a 
result, she vowed not to rest till she 
made up for lost time. 

Cases of this sort, though not as 
dramatic, are occurring daily among 
the apostolic-minded clergy and laity. 
In addition to the great volume of 
mail handled by the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, requests 
reaching us for information and par- 
ticularly for a list of English books on 
the subject of the Eastern Churches 
have assumed such proportions that we 
have seriously contemplated preparing 
an English bibliography on Oriental 
matters. 


Link between Schism and Communism 


Generally speaking, the average 
Catholic realizes that the Protestant 
Reformation had quite a bit to do with 
the social revolution which took place 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, but few if any realize that the 
Russian brand of Communism was 
strengthened by the spiritual stagna- 
tion caused by the Cerularian schism. 
True, more and more Americans are 
beginning to realize that world peace 
and prosperity are being endangered 
by the tergiversatory politics of Soviet 
diplomats and statesmen. However, 
the average citizen cannot penetrate 
the deep spiritual values involved in 
the conflict. To most people it is a 
battle between two social systems, be- 
tween so-called democracy and _ bol- 
shevik collectivism. The truth of the 
matter is that the contest is between 
true Christianity and Manicheism 
parading under the cloak of the bol- 
shevik social theory. Hence, the solu- 
tion to our problems will nbt come from 


compromises on the social battle field, 
but can only result from a successful 
missionary campaign. In other words, 
the world, which in the opinion of 
geopoliticians and farsighted states- 
men will come under Russian influence 
and Russian domination, can hope to 
achieve and maintain peace only if and 
when Russia can be won over to Catho- 
lic principles. This seems to be the 
core and the purpose of the message of 
Fatima. This undoubtedly is the es- 
sence of the teachings of Pope Pius XI. 
This, in fact, is the very essence of the 
Gospel as given to us by Our Lord and 
interpreted for us by the Church. 

Hence, those who aspire to do great 
things for their fellow-men, and par- 
ticularly those who wish to devote 
their efforts to the creation of lasting 
peace, can do so by subordinating their 
efforts to the most urgent call of the 
Church, viz., to the conversion of 
Soviet-dominated Russia. This con- 
sideration brings us to the discussion of 
a problem proposed to us at the Ford- 
ham Conferences and elsewhere when 
we were given the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the problems connected with the 
Oriental Church. 


Future of the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Church in America 

Perhaps the most pertinent question 
proposed at the Fordham Conference 
was stated in these words: ‘“‘What is the 
future of the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Church in America?’ Indeed, it is a 
question that has been agitating many 
minds for a long time. It is constantly 
proposed by the Latins, who see no 
good reason or no real future in main- 
taining the Byzantine Church in this 
country, torn, as it were, from its 
natural habitat. It has been often dis- 
cussed by the clerical leaders of the 
Byzantine Catholics in this country, 
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especially since immigration tapered 
off. Consciously or unconsciously, it is 
asked by hundreds of American Catho- 
lics born of parents belonging to the 
Byzantine Rite. 

Though the problem appears to be a 
simple one, when one considers its depth 
one realizes the vast possibilities its dis- 
cussion can offer to interested minds. 
In fact, if we be permitted to make a 
suggestion, we “believe that the dis- 
cussion of this problem by representa- 
tives of the Latin and Eastern Rites 
would offer a highly stimulating and 
for practical purposes an invaluable 
topic for the next Fordham Conference. 

The arguments proposed by the pro- 
ponents of unification of Rites in this 
country could be summarized in the 
following manner. The Rites, gen- 
erally speaking,. were the product of 
human diversities. People who ac- 
cepted the Gospel endeavored to ex- 
press externally their internal belief in 
accordance with their God-given traits 
and in accordance with the circum- 
stances under which they lived. Since 
grace does not tend to distort nature 
but to elevate it, the Church not only 
tolerated, but as a matter of fact en- 
couraged, the diversity of Rites. 
Hence, it is reasonable and just that 
the Church continue to protect the 
diverse Rites in their natural habitat 
as the most congenial and most con- 
venient form of expressing externally 
the good tidings of the Gospel. How- 
ever, and this is the argument stressed 
by the proponents of unification, when 
the Rite is taken from its natural 
habitat and transplanted into a new 
soil (a soil which oftentimes is foreign 
to the spirit of the Rite itself), then the 
need to protect and maintain that 
particular Rite is no longer at hand. 
In fact, at times it seems to hinder the 
full progress of the Church. Hence, in 


the best interests of the Church, it 
would seem profitable to abolish the 
diversity of Rites and bend all efforts 
towards their unification. 

Applying this principle to the par- 
ticular case of the Byzantine Church in 
America, the supporters of ritual unifi- 
cation argue thus: 

It seems quite obvious that the 
American atmosphere, taken in its 
widest sense, is not congenial to the 
spirit which animates the Byzantine 
Rite. Hence, this particular Rite 
should be allowed to die a natural 
death. 

In support of the minor premise in 
this argument several instances are 
brought to light, viz., the lengthiness of 
the Byzantine ritual, the difficulty 
offered by the use of a foreign tongue, 
the feeling borne in the minds of many 
Byzantines that their continued ad- 
herence to their native Rite will hinder 
them in their social and patriotic en- 
deavors, an inferiority complex that 
comes to them from the realization of 
the fact that they represent but a frac- 
tion in the vast sea of Catholicism. 


Special Mission of the Byzantine- 
Slavonic Church 

It cannot be denied that these argu- 
ments have some weight and cannot be 
brushed aside lightly. Yet, we firmly 
believe that the Byzantine Church 
does have a future in this country. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that Di- 
vine Providence transplanted the By- 
zantine Rite into American soil for the 
purpose of protecting it from complete 
ruin; and unless the responsible 
leaders of the Byzantine Church fail to 
answer the divine call, the American 
Byzantine Church will be responsible 
for a glorious revival of the Eastern 
Churches in general. 

As stated above, the real weight of 
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the argument proposed by the pro- 
ponents of unification can be found in 
the minor premise which contends that, 
the American atmosphere being foreign 
to the Byzantine Church, the Church 
should be allowed to die a natural 
death. However, the instances brought 
in support of this statement are not 
sufficiently cogent, and hence the co- 
gency of the minor premise can be suc- 
cessfully challenged. But even if we 
were to accept the argumentative value 
of these instances, the minor premise 
in itself can and must be distinguished. 
And it is in this distinction that the 
very right to existence of the Byzantine 
Church can be found. 

The Byzantine Church, it is stated, 
must be allowed to die because the 
American atmosphere is foreign to its 
spirit: we agree if it can be proved that 
the Byzantine Church has no ulterior 
claim to existence; we must deny the 
premise if we can conclusively prove 
that the Byzantine Church has a mis- 
sion which under the present economy 
no other Church can expect to accom- 
plish. 

The crux of the problem then is this: 
does the American Byzantine Church 
have an exclusive mission, of para- 
mount importance, and can its children 
fulfill that mission? It is quite obvious 
that, if we can prove decisively that 
this is the case, every effort must be 
bent towards the support of the Byzan- 
tine Church. 

The Fordham Conferences, and 
other similar undertakings, are bent on 
proving this thesis by arousing the 
consciousness of zealous Catholics to 
the understanding of the importance of 
the Church’s mission in the Near East, 
and by endeavoring to convince the 
Dissidents that they need not fear 
communion with the Holy See will im- 
peril their Rites. 


Educational Program Imperative 


Recently, however, we have come to 
realize that the educational program of 
these Conferences should be broadened 
in a direction which apparently had not 
been suspected. Up to the present 
time it had been taken for granted that 
only Catholics of the Latin Rite were 
in need of information concerning the 
Near East. Certain phenomena which 
recently have been “occurring with 
greater frequency, and the disappoint- 
ing results of a privately conducted in- 
quiry among’ the clergy and laity of the 
Byzantine Rite, have made us realize 
that Catholics of the Byzantine Rite 
are as much in need of information on 
the raison détre of the Byzantine 
Church as Catholics of the Latin Rite. 

The fact is that to-day too many 
Catholics of the Byzantine Rite in this 
country are determined to sever their 
connections with their native Rite and 
prefer to adhere to the Latin Rite. 
Aside from the isolated instances of 
applied ‘‘pressure,’”’ this tendency to 
change Rites has several causes. 

For the last fifty years the Byzan- 
tine Church in America had to defend 
itself against Dissident propaganda 
directed against allegiance to the Holy 
See. As a result, the clergy concen- 
trated its efforts on emphasizing that 
faith held the primary importance in 
the salvation of one’s soul, while the 
ritual being of human origin was a 
secondary matter. The faithful were 
encouraged to frequent Latin churches; 
in fact, the necessity to fulfill their 
obligations in Latin churches when un- 
able to do so in churches of their own 
Rite was constantly emphasized from 
the pulpit and in the confessional. Asa 
result, Catholics of the Byzantine Rite 
in this country, with few exceptions, 
never hesitated to take advantage of 
spiritual benefits in Latin parishes. 
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Marriages between faithful of the 
Latin and Byzantine Rites also tended 
to emphasize Catholic unity, and 
helped the Byzantines to become 
familiar with Latin customs. 

* The pitiful lack of parochial educa- 

tional institutions in the Byzantine 
parishes and the desire to give children 
a good Catholic education led many 
youthful Catholics of the Byzantine 
Rite into Latin schools.  Life-long 
associations with Latin friends and 
acquaintances, as well as the school- 
bred familiarity with the Latin litur- 
gical customs, not only tended to in- 
crease the consciousness of Catholic 
unity, but also prompted them to com- 
pare the Latin and Byzantine rituals. 
And if we consider the fast pace of 
American life, it is quite obvious that 
the cumbersome Byzantine ritual 
oftentimes compared unfavorably with 
the more modern Latin ritual. 

There were those again who felt that 
their social aspirations could be more 
easily achieved if they were associated 
with a parish which claimed the 
“notables” of the community as its 
members. Others again felt that con- 
tinued association with the institu- 
tions of their ancestors would make 
them appear less American than their 
Latin neighbors. ° 


Byzantine Catholics Must Become Con- 
scious of Their Mission 


These and similar motives, together 
with the consciousness of Catholic 
unity, explain why so many Catholics 
of the Byzantine Rite to-day prefer the 
Latin Rite to their own. Noting this 
tendency, the proponents of ritual uni- 
fication do not hesitate to use this 
phenomenon as a confirmation of their 
contention. On the other hand, the 
Byzantine clergy justly fear that, un- 
less something is done to prevent this 
leakage, the Byzantine Church is likely 


to disappear in this country. The only 
solution that we can offer is the need of 
an educational program sponsored for 
the benefit of the Byzantine laity, with 
the purpose of enlightening them about 
the exclusive mission of the Byzantine 
Church. 

We have already noted that a 
privately conducted survey showed 
rather disappointing results. The 
question we proposed to the clergy 
was more or less worded in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘““‘What would you say if 
one of your subjects were to approach 
you and ask—‘Why should I continue in 
the Byzantine Rite if I can obtain the 
same sanctification in the Latin Rite 
with some additional social benefits 
not available in my own Rite?’”’ The 
common answer given by the clergy 
centered about the necessity of being 
faithful to one’s traditions, or had to do 
with arguments of very subjective 
value such as the beauty of the Rite 
and the like. We had no better luck 
with the laity; as a matter of fact, 
some seemed to think that perhaps it 
would be better to unify the Rites at 
least in this country. Although the 
survey was not conducted in a scien- 
tific fashion, it did make us realize the 
urgent necessity of educating the 
Byzantines as much as, or even per- 
haps more than, the Latins. And the 
most amazing thing was that not one of 
those questioned seemed to understand 
the true mission of the Byzantine 
Church; nor did they seem to realize 
that the only valid reason for the con- 
tinued existence of the Byzantine 
Church must be found in its mission 
and in the ability of its faithful to ful- 
fill that mission. 


Holy See on the Byzantine Mission 


This brings us to the question: ‘“‘Why 
bother with the Byzantine Church?” 
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As stated above, the Byzantine Church 
in America can claim the right to ex- 
istence only if it can claim an exclusive 
mission and can prove its ability to 
fulfill that mission. Does the Byzan- 
tine Church have an exclusive mission? 
Do the Byzantines have the ability to 
accomplish that mission successfully? 
These are the questions which must be 
solved before we decide on the fate of 
the Byzantine Church. 

We cannot fathom the infinite depth 
of Divine Providence. We can, how- 
ever, obtain some reasonably correct 
indications as to the desires of Al- 
mighty God by studying the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Holy See, the 
divinely appointed custodian of Reve- 
lation, taken in regard to certain ques- 
tions, and by trying to interpret the 
possible meaning of certain events in 
the history of the Church. 


Elimination of Eastern Prejudices 
and Fears 


The limits of the present paper will 
not permit us to discuss the roots of 
prejudice entertained by the Russian 
Dissident Church towards the Church 
of Rome. It is a fact, however, that 
the Russian people are convinced that 
any association with the Latin Church 
will necessarily be followed by the loss 
of their Slavonic Liturgy and subse- 
quently by the loss of their national 
identity. Hence, any attempt to bring 
about the reunion of the Russian 
Church with the Church of Rome 
through the ministrations of a Latin 
clergy using the Latin Rite would fore- 
stall any hope of success. For this 
reason the Popes since the time of 
Urban VIII, or perhaps even earlier, 
repeatedly stated that the Ruthenian 
Church was the most logical agent to 
accomplish the long-desired reunion 
between East and West. This noi only 


because of racial ties, but principally 
because of the common heritage shared 
by the Ruthenian and Russian 
Churches, at least up until the transfer 
of the principal see from Kiev to Vladi- 
mir and Moscow respectively. It was 
in this sense that the Popes spoke of 
the Ruthenian Church as the hope of 
the East, or as the bridge which was to 
span the chasm separating East and 
West. Centuries ago this view could 
be classified, perhaps, as the official 
view of the Holy See, the wisdom of 
which was not too well understood by 
the rank and file in the Church. To- 
day, however, the Russian Church, its 
history, and the sentiment of its faith- 
ful are being scrutinized not only by the 
higher officials of the Church but also 
by the lesser clergy and by the laity. 
Consequently, the wisdom of the 
official attitude of the Holy See is now 
within the grasp of all serious-minded 
Catholics. 

It is a matter of the incontestable 
record of history, also mentioned in the 
Encyclical ‘‘Orientales Omnes_ Ec- 
clesias,’’ that the failure of responsible 
people to comprehend this difficult end 
(we might say, exclusive mission) of the 
Ruthenian Church allowed political 
motives to take precedence over the 
Catholic cause, and thus retards the 
great and joyous event of reconciliation 
between East and West. Hence, it 
follows that before we can even hope to 
succeed in our reunionistic efforts among 
the faithful of the Russian Dissident 
Church we must inform Catholics of 
all Rites, and especially of the Byzan- 
tine Rite, of the great and difficult 
mission entrusted to the Ruthenian 
Church and concentrate all efforts on 
making the Ruthenian Church not only 
the most logical agent but, what is 
more important, the most able agent in 
this endeavor. 
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Ruthenian Church and Unity of Faith 


For the sceptics, who are not satis- 
fied with the expressed views of the 
Holy See, we may also underscore at 
least one outstanding fact in the history 
of the Ruthenian Church. As the Holy 
Father pointed out in ‘“Orientales 
Omnes Ecclesias,’’ no sooner was the 
reconciliation between the Ruthenian 
Church and the Holy See solemnly 
proclaimed at Brest-Litovsk than a 
host of forces, including some mis- 
guided Catholics, converged on the 
Ruthenian Catholic Church with such 
fury that it seemed the entire edifice of 
reconciliation would collapse. Perse- 
cuted by enemies, distrusted and dis- 
liked by friends, misunderstood by the 
faithful and a substantial portion of the 
lesser clergy—that was the story of 
Brest-Litovsk. In fact, that was, and 
in many instances still is, the story of 
the Ruthenian Church. The Ruthe- 
nian Church, strictly obligated to keep 
its age-old traditions, is despised by 
the Dissident Church because it con- 
stitutes a living denial of the accusa- 
tion that return to Catholic unity 
means latinization. 
Latin Rite, who were unable to under- 
stand the exalted mission of the Ruthe- 
nian Church, distrusted their Ruthe- 
nian brethren, and as a matter of fact 
the differences in discipline and cus- 
tom generated dislike. The most 
regrettable fact, not generally ad- 
mitted, is that some sections of the 
Ruthenian clergy and the faithful in 
general do not realize the nature of 
their Church’s mission. Hence, very 
little headway was made towards at- 
taining the goal set by the Holy See. 
Survival of Ruthenian Church as Seal of 

Its Mission 

The outstanding feature in this 
tragic situation is that the Ruthenian 
Church survived, and in the face of 


Catholics of the . 


overwhelming odds succeeded in ex- 
panding and taking deep roots in a 
foreign land. The story of the bloody 
persecutions and other means of op- 
pression suffered by the Ruthenians is 
known only to a select few. The story 
of its American growth is even less 
known. The fact, however, is that 
were it not for the special protection of 
God it could not have survived. And 
if the Ruthenian Church, despite the 
failure of its children to understand its 
particular mission, deserved God’s 
special attention, it is but just to con- 
clude that in the plans of God the 
Ruthenian Church is called to a special 
mission. And this mission can be none 
other than that entrusted to her by the 
Holy See. 

Sixty years ago, when the first 
Ruthenian settlers began to organize 
their religious communities, nobody 
suspected the persecutions that were 
to come in the wake of Bolshevik con- 
quest. With the exception of one or 
two dioceses also threatened with an- 
nihilation at the hands of the Bolshe- 
viks, to-day the Ruthenian Church in 
Europe is officially liquidated. God, 
however, in His Providence has ar- 
ranged for the Ruthenian Church to 
take root in America where it can exist 
free from oppression and, if its responsi- 
ble leaders are alert, free from the 
political prejudices that haunted it 
since the Union of Brest-Litovsk. If 
the clergy can be aroused to the com- 
prehension of the eminent worth of 
their special vocation as apostles of the 
East, if they in turn can arouse the in- 
terest of their own faithful and that of 
their neighbors in the social, political 
and especially religious importance of 
Russia’s return to Catholic unity, then 
and only then will the Ruthenian 
Church have gained a special raison 
@ étre. 
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Promoting Closer Understanding be- 
tween Latin and Byzantine Catholics 


The Latins in this country have come 
a long way towards understanding 
their Byzantine brethren, and evi- 
dently are willing to do more in the 
future. It is now the turn of the 
Ruthenians to awaken to the full reali- 
zation of their mission, and take ener- 
getic steps to remove all obstacles in 
the way by enlightening in the first 


place their own faithful and through 
them others. The Fordham Confer- 
ences represent but one instance in the 
sincere efforts of the Latins to visit the 
East. A sermon or two annually on 
the mission of the Byzantine Church 
delivered to the Byzantine faithful will 
not only acquaint them with their own 
backyard, but will also open to them a 
horizon of new and important vistas of 
the West. 














Just How Catholic Are Our People? 
By CORNELIUS McGraw, C.P. 


An army chaplain was checking his 
stray sheep. He found one who had 
not been to Mass or Sacraments for 
sixteen years. 

“Joe,” he said, “tell me. Why 
haven’t you been to church or Sacra- 
ments for sixteen years? Did you 
get married the wrong way?” 

“OQ Father,” replied the rookie. 
“What do you think I am—a Prot- 
estant?”’ 

The Catholic Church in the United 
States is flourishing. We are twenty- 
five million strong. We can count 
our schools and charitable institutions 
by the thousands. In no country are 
Catholics more generous to the Church 
or to the poor or to the missions. The 
crowds at Sunday Mass are the envy 
of Protestant America. The result is 
a tendency to vain complacency. 

Our people are wonderful. They 
are interested in their religion. Most 
of them want to be one-hundred-per- 
cent Catholics. If they are not— 
and many are not—it is not due to 
lack of desire on their part but to 
lack of information. It is our duty to 
supply the information. If our people 
have any outstanding fault, it is the 
lack of a Catholic mentality. And 
if there is any clerical duty that needs 
stressing, it is the duty of preaching. 

We have stressed Mass attendance 
and with real success. But mere 
attendance at Mass on Sunday will 
not make a man a Catholic. His 
whole mental make-up may be Prot- 
estant or pagan. In some Catholic 
countries the people miss Mass habit- 
ually—in fact, most of the men never 
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attend; but their viewpoint, their 
attitude, their whole philosophy of 
life, is Catholic. This is not to dis- 
parage Mass attendance, but to point 
out that we still have a long way to go 
before our task of Catholicizing our 
people is completed. 


No Lack of Sermon Topics 


The writer has spent twenty-six 
years in the priesthood, and a large 
part of them in giving missions and 
retreats in the Middle West and 
South. How often has he heard 
priests say on Saturday night: “I 
wonder what I'll preach about to- 
morrow. When you preach to the 
same crowd every Sunday, it’s hard to 
find anything new or practical!” 

This article will offer a few sugges- 
tions. They are based on experience. 
The topics were chosen because they 
show lack or absence of a Catholic 
mentality. . 

(1) There is great need to stress 
the doctrine of the teaching authority 
of the Church and to explain it 
thoroughly at the present time. There 
is a strong and growing tendency on the 
part of some of the laity to criticize 
and to argue, not only in regard to 
matters of policy, but even in regard 
to matters of faith. 

“That’s what he thinks. 
what they say.” 

Too few believe in the dictum 
‘Roma locuta est; causa finita est.”’ 

(2) The idea is common that only 
Catholics are bound by the law of 
God, and that non-Catholics are to be 
envied as more free. 
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(3) The nature and effects of 
mortal sin should be clearly explained. 
Few have any idea of the effects of 
mortal sin on their spiritual life. 


Marriage and Allied Topics 


(4) Matrimony.—(a) Few realize 
that married people are bound in 
conscience to live together and that 
the obligation is serious. 

(b) Few know the conditions re- 
quired for separation and divorce. 
The number of women not living with 
their husbands ought to make us 
anxious. And the lists of divorces 
in the daily papers should make one 
wonder—so many Italian, Polish, and 
Irish names! If a city is sixty-per- 
cent Catholic and three out of five 
marriages end in divorce—just what 
is the conclusion? 

(c) The debitum binds sub gravi. 

(d) Contraception is forbidden by 
divine law, and there is no excusing 
cause. 

“Oh, but it’s only a church law, 
and in case of grave inconvenience it 
doesn’t bind.” 

“Who told you that?” I asked. 

“Oh, my husband.”’ 

Then number two came along: 
“Oh, but the doctor said.”’ 

And number three: “Oh, but my 
husband is a non-Catholic.” 

And number four: ‘We have five 
children; we have done our duty.”’ 

(e) Abortion is murder; the penalty 
is excommunication; and the sin must 
be confessed. 

(f) Unnecessary tubal operations 
are morally wrogg and forbidden. 

(g) The position of the husband 
in the home is determined by divine 
law. He is the head of the family. 
Some Catholic women do not admit 
this, and not a few have wrecked their 
homes in consequence. 


“Why, if that were true,’’ said one, 
“‘who would want to get married?”’ 

(h) Adultery.—First, its malice 
should be explained. Second, the 
obligation of those living together 
in adultery to separate. Too many 
say they have been advised to pray 
and “hope that something happens.” 

Two Catholics were living together. 
Both had been previously married and 
validly. 

“But my new husband is a wonderful 
Catholic! He says the Rosary every 
day! And we would do anything to 
receive Holy Communion!”’ 

“Fine,” I said. ‘‘You have such 
wonderful dispositions that it will be 
easy. You go home and tell Noah: 
‘I'm going back to my husband: 
you go back to your wife.’ Both of 
you do it, and both of you can receive 
Holy Communion. It’s that easy!” 

She looked at me as if to say: 
“Are you kidding?” 

(i) The possibility and advisability 
of marrying divorced persons should 
be explained. Just how often do Cath- 
olic principles yield to monetary con- 
siderations in this matter? 


Mixed Marriage and Its Consequences 


(j) Mixed marriages are forbidden 
severissime, says Canon 1060. Just 
how often is this doctrine preached? 
Perhaps so many dispensations have 
been granted that it cannot be 
preached. Over 67,000 in 1945! 
About fifteen years ago, a young 
priest was sent to France to brush up 
on his French before going to the Holy 
Land to study Scripture. He stayed 
with a good old French pastor. Be- 
fore leaving, Father told the pastor he 
would like to do something to show his 
appreciation for all the kindness he 
had received. 
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“Oh, yes,” said the old man, “‘you 
can preach for me.” 

“What shall I preach about ?”’ 

‘Choose your own subject.” 

“All right,” said Father, “T’ll preach 
on birth control.” 

“Oh, no, no. You cannot preach on 
that.”’ 


“Why not?” said Father. “It’s 
needed.” 
“Yes, yes. But you cannot preach 


onit. Notin France! Jtis not done!” 

(k) Catholics who go through a 
marriage ceremony before judge, jus- 
tice, minister, are not married in 
the eyes of God. Most Catholics real- 
ize only they are not married in the eyes 
of the Church. 

(1) Catholics who go through a 
marriage ceremony before anyone but a 
priest cannot receive the Sacraments 
because they are living in mortal sin. 
Many have the idea that refusal of the 
Sacraments is a penalty inflicted by 
the Church, or regard it merely as a 
piece of personal spite on the part of 
their pastor. 

(m) Catholics who act as witnesses 
to these marriages commit serious 
sin, and in some dioceses are excom- 
municated. 

(n) Catholics who give parties 
and showers for these people give 
serious scandal. 

(0) Some living in adultery and 
some invalidly married brag: “But 
I make my Easter duty every year!” 
Others know they ‘cannot receive 
Holy Communion,” but “go to con- 
fession regularly!” 

(5) Many points on the Sacrament 
of Penance call’ for elucidation and 
emphasis. 

(a) Integrity—The obligation of 
confessing all mortal sins: “But the 
priest didn’t ask me!’ And the ob- 
ligation of telling how many times.. 


(b) Validity.—A purpose of amend” 
ment is essential. Pious penitents 
who have insufficient matter for ab- 
solution must mention a sin of their 
past life, if they wish to receive the 
Sacrament of Penance. Women, 
nuns, and even priests, need to be re- 
minded of this. 

(6) Communicatio in Divinis is 
another topic upon which ignorance is 
widespread. 

(a) Catholics cannot act as spon- 
sors at Protestant baptisms. A “fine 
Catholic woman’ took my breath 
away with: “Joe and I have to be 
sponsors at the Episcopal church this 
afternoon.” 

(b) Catholics who send their chil- 
dren to Protestant Sunday Schools, 
Bible schools, vacation schools; com- 
mit serious sin and are subject to ex- 
communication. 

(c) Catholics are forbidden to take 
part in Protestant services. We 
should tell them why, and we had 
better not take too much for granted 
under this heading. 

(d) There is an essential difference 
between a Protestant minister and a 
Catholic priest, even though the min- 
ister may call himself ‘‘Father.” 


Scandal and Its Manifestations 


Finally, ‘‘scandal’”’ is a topic that 
calls for more than occasional and 
passing reference in the pulpit. 

(a) Our people should be told of 
the necessity of ‘‘forming a right con- 
science”’ in regard to B-pictures. But 
before we preach on this subject, it 
might be well if we examined our own 
consciences. Some people wonder if 
we clergy are serious about the Legion 
of Decency. 

-(b) Then, there is the obligation 
ratione scandah to attend Forty Hours’ 
Devotion and missions. If the Forty 
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Hours’ is a public profession of faith 
in the Real Presence and a formal re- 
ception tendered to Jesus Christ by 
the parish, what an insult is being of- 
fered to Jesus Christ, and what 
scandal given to non-Catholics, by a 


large proportion of the congregation. 


in many a parish in the United States! 
Would it, in fact, be better not to 
have the Exposition in many parishes! 
As for a mission, Mr. X. Z., a million- 
aire, is too high and mighty to attend! 
Mr.. I. Q.—lawyer, Grand Knight, 
President of the Holy Name Society— 
is too busy! Mrs. Pain—President 
of the Altar and Rosary Society— 
takes her family to visit grandma just 
on this occasion! No, the Church 
does not oblige Catholics to attend 
these services. But if we can get 
little attendance at missions, Forty 
Hours, novenas, Holy Hours, Lenten 
Devotions and.Benediction—maybe, 
we have only ourselves to thank. Let 
each one of us, then, examine his own 
conscience. : 


Our People Need and Should Get 
Instruction 


Our people need instruction, and 
they need it on every possible oc- 
casion. They need it, and all the 
well-disposed welcome it—at every 
Mass, early and late, winter and sum- 
mer, crowded or poorly attended. A 
few words of instruction can be 
squeezed into every Holy Hour, every 


May devotion, novena, Lenten serv- 
ice, funeral, marriage, sodality meet- 
ing, public occasion—and during Forty 
Hours. 

Our people need and welcome in- 
struction. But they do not welcome 
the unprepared talk. Moral sermons 
ought to be outlawed for at least five 
years under pain of suspension—be- 
cause they are so seldom prepared. 
One. of the most disgraceful perform- 
ances ever given over the air was a 
noon-day broadcast from the church 
of a Religious community. The in- 
struction was on marriage. The 
preacher knew nothing about the sub- 
ject, and didn’t think it worthwhile 
to prepare. About four years ago the 
writer missed train connections at 
Indianapolis. He went to a nearby 
church to say his Office. It was Sun- 
day, and one of the assistants preached 
at the late Mass—an instruction on 
Matrimony. He did an excellent job. 
The finest and most interesting in- 
struction the writer has ever heard 
was on Baptism and given by an as- 
sistant at Ypsilanti, Mich., about six 
years ago. Both these men prepared 
their talks and knew what they were 
talking about. And the people knew 
what they were talking about, too. 
If we want our people to possess a 
Catholic mentality, we must first 
possess it ourselves, and then share it 
with them. We need more preaching. 
We need better preaching. And our 
people want it: they welcome it. 

















The Lure of Social Services 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


There runs through nearly all classes 
of society to-day a sense of insecurity. 
That is true of the comparatively well- 
off as well as the poor; it is not true, of 
course, of the comparatively few very 
rich who hold the others in the hollow 
of their hands. 

Middle-class and upper middle-class 
insecurity is not, as it is with the poor, 
so grievous as to concern itself with the 
question as to where the next meal is to 
come from, nor how to find the next in- 
stallment on the baby carriage. It is 
not nearly so serious as that. At the 
same time, it has a social seriousness 
which the other has not. The anxiety 
of the workingman who lives in fear of 
a week’s notice, or an hour’s, is as to 
how in the world he is going to manage 
on his unemployment pay. The 
anxiety of the general manager who has 
been unable to placate a too-exacting 
board of directors is not immediately 
financial; it is rather the humiliation of 
having to climb down the social scale. 

But it would be absurd to pretend 
that, leaving the very few rich out of 
the discussion, the sense of insecurity is 
universal without exception. Even 
though it is greater in trade, there are 
some businesses which are as safe as 
anything can be. But when due allow- 
ance is made for exceptions, the fact of 
insecurity (with the consciousness of it) 
is universal enough, for it affects the 
poor, and they are the great majority 
this side of the grave. It affects, too, 
the small trader, who, unless he has 
saved enough, can never be secure 
against the chain store. 
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Is Economic Insecurity Inevitable? 


There is a tendency nowadays to the 
pretence that insecurity is not a feature 
of this age in particular; that it has 
been the general lot of mankind ever 
since the world began. In one sense, 
that is true; the future is always un- 
certain, especially for the very poor, 
and we may pick out certain periods in 
certain places when their lot was prob- 
ably as hard as it was possible to be— 
such as Ireland at the time of the po- 
tato famine, or France at the time of 
and preceding the French Revolution, 
or England at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. We must not forget, more- 
over, the days of famine through which 
we are living now, and which we can 
hardly claim are clearly incidental to 
the age, though it might be possible to 
demonstrate that they are the result of 
the same conditions which we blame 
for to-day’s insecurity in general. 

That insecurity, we claim, is not of 
the kind that has always afflicted man- 
kind. It is peculiar to our own times, 
and differs from the other in that it 
creates anxiety, not directly about food 
and other primary necessities, but 
about the means of securing them. It 
is the fear of having no proper place in 
the scheme of things; the fear of the 
man, willing and able to work, that he 
may not be allowed to. The insecure 
condition of the working classes in Eng- 
land a hundred and more years ago 
marked the beginning of the reign of in- 
security which has now involved nearly 
all the West. It was the outcome of 
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exploitation, and in particular indus- 
trial exploitation. 


Economic Life in Christ’s Day . 


If we look at other ages, we do not 
find any evidence of such general 
economic anxiety. Christ went about 
healing the sick, the crippled, and re- 
storing sight to the blind; but there is 
no record that He went about finding 
people jobs, which He would certainly 
have done had it been necessary. Al- 
though we could not speak with cer- 
tainty about the economic position of 
all those whom He called to His special 
service, it does not seem likely that any 
were out of work. Aside from physical 
disability, unemployment seems out of 
place in the life described in the in- 
spired books. Everybody seemed to 
have his own trade: for example, St. 
Joseph the carpenter, St. Paul the tent- 
maker, and those Apostles who were 
fishermen. 

Before Christ, whatever the poor 
suffered, it was not economic inse- 
curity, for there was almost universal 
slavery. And slaves were far too valu- 
able to be allowed to starve. The 
Middle Ages had their share of beg- 
gars. But mostly they were afflicted. 
They, in common with others of the 
poor, could it seems always obtain a 
meal at a monastery. The able-bodied 
rarely lacked work. And in the early 
Middle Ages the feudal system cer- 
tainly made for security. Even the 
serf had a stake in the land—Dr. 
George Clune says as much as thirty 
acres in England.' He was, it is true, 
tied to the land, and so can hardly be 
called truly free. But the point here is 
that he did not lack subsistence and 
provision for the future. 

A writer whose pseudo-philosophical 


1 George Clune, Ph.D., ‘“The Medieval 
Guild System” (Browne and Nolan, Dublin). 


meanderings have become popular with 
those who prefer the skimmed thoughts 
of others to delving deep into their 
own minds has said that the proof of 
universal insecurity through the ages 
is in the insecurity of life itself. But 
that is to beg the question. Insecurity 
appertains to the future, and it is a 
feature of the past ages of the Christian 
era that they had very definite ideas 
as to what life after death held for 
them. In fact, the future life was the 
one great security forthem. They be- 
lieved that, if they lived as near to 
their ideal as they could, they could 

“reasonably hope for happiness in the 
next life. 

We all know that everyone did not 
live like that. But it is far better to 
have an ideal, even if it is not lived up 
to, than to have no ideal at all. It is 
possible to come back to an ideal; if 
folk believe in the security of the future 
life, they can regain the security they - 
believe in, even after they have lost it. 
But the present age is doubly unfor- 
tunate. It has lost the beliefs its fore- 
fathers had; it cannot, moreover, sup- 
ply the material security that it does 
believe in. 


Man versus the Machine 


When the machine began to replace 
men, the men naturally complained. 
But they were told they were not far- 
seeing enough. The problems of ma- 
chines and men, it was said, had been 
worked out scientifically; and al- 
though the machines might displace 
workers for a time, they would in the 
long run make far more work for every- 
one. The men were told to be patient. 

The men were patient; the working- 
man is notoriously patient. But after 
a time his patience was exhausted. Itis 
a long story, beginning with the 
Chartist riots in England, and running 
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through all the labor troubles of the 
last century up to our times. And all 
the time, instead of an ever larger per- 
centage of the men being employed, as 
promised, as more and more machines 
were being installed, more and more 
men on the contrary were being thrown 
out of work. And this wherever indus- 
trialism had taken hold. It is true that 
the history of unemployment does not 
show a regular displacement. There 
are fluctuations, and the periods cover- 
ing the two world wars, as we know, al- 
most solve the problem, but in a man- 
ner that would appeal only to the most 
depraved. \ 

It is in the net result that the ma- 
chine triumphs over man. And if we 
argue from first principles, it can hardly 
be otherwise. If ten machines do the 
work of 1000 men, and require only two 
men each to work them, they obviously 
displace 980 men. But many would 
oppose this calculation on the score 
that the answer to the sum depends on 
the answer to other sums. They say 
that, while the machine is displacing 
men, it is also creating demand, and 
so a further ultimate demand for men. 

It would be difficult to get the dis- 
placed workman to see it that way. 
And the argument itself is fallacious. 
No one would wish to deny that the 
machine creates demand, but it does 
not create demand for men. The whole 
process by which the installment of 
machines gradually eliminates hand 
labor is multiplied over and over again. 
And in peace timc the queues lining up 
in search of jobs are an additional 
proof. 


A Proposed Holiday for the Machine 


That is not to deny that the machine 
is a good thing inits place. But it must 
be kept severely in its place, and that 


is subordinate to the workman. To 
\ 


bring along a machine that does the 
work that even one man, let alone a 
number, has been doing satisfactorily, 
so that now he is put out of work, seems 
immoral. That it is not so in individual 
cases is from the stress of competition. 
The employer may have to go out of 
business if he is unable to manufacture 
as cheaply as his competitors whose 
products are machine-made. The 
machine, perhaps, is robbing the em- 
ployee of his bread-and-butter—and 
not only himself but his wife and chil- 
dren too. But there is no point in the 
employer starving with him. 

When the employee is told that he 
must wait the result of machine install- 
ing, and see its ultimate effect in pro- 
ducing more jobs, he might with more 
reason suggest that the employer 
should wait before installing the 
machine. For the machine has been 
shown to minister to unemployment, 
but as yet the converse experiment of 
giving machinery a rest has not been 
tried. It would seem to be an ele- 
mentary solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem to scrap every machine 
that does work which men can do. Has 
it not been proved that the use of 
machinery in agriculture, for instance, 
is harmful? Were not the farmers of 
the Middle-West crying out, not long 
ago, for a holiday for the machine? 

It would be foolish to pretend that 
man can do everything the machine 
does nowadays. The railroad engine, 
for instance, would need to be retained, 
though we might question whether 
many a journey is really necessary. 
The printing presses turn ouf an 
amount of printing that a whole army 
of hand printers could never cope with, 
though doubtless we could profitably 
dispense with a very large portion of it. 

Under a comparatively machineless 
regime, there might still be some who 
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could not make a living. But the 
tendency of men to shift for them- 
selves, and to exchange goods and serv- 
ices when left to themselves, is against 
this presumption. It is only in an 
artificial civilization, in which jobs are 
given out and men are subordinate to 
big interests, that independent initia- 
tive becomes abortive. In any case, 
they could hardly be worse off than 
they are to-day when, instead of the 
security of regular jobs, they are offered 
the substitute of so-called social serv- 
ices—“‘so-called,”” because _ strictly 
they are not social services; they do 
not, as a rule, serve society, but only 
that section of it that has become de- 
pendent. 


The Progress of Pauperism 

There are, on the face of it, excep- 
tions to this. New Zealand, for in- 
stance, has a universal system of social 
services; Great Britian may have also, 
if the Bill being brought forward goes 
through. It cannot be denied that the 
whole tendency of such services is 
towards becoming nation-wide. But, 
for the present, it is unlikely that the 
well-to-do will take advantage of them. 
One cannot imagine the society lady 
lining up to collect her weekly family 
allowance. A picture of the wealthy 
financier calling in at the local clinic 
for a cure for his indigestion may be 
pleasing to the underdog, but is not 
likely to be realized. We have to ac- 
cept the fact that the contributions of 
the better-off are necessary for the sol- 
vency of such schemes. But there is 
doubtless a deeper cause for including 
all classes of society, and that is the 
tendency of social insecurity to become 
universal. 

It is not so long ago since the poor 
considered it dishonorable to receive 
relief. To have to go “‘on the parish” 


was regarded as a disgrace that could 
not be wiped out. It was deemed a 
slur on the individual character, be- 
cause it seemed to imply a large meas- 
ure of improvidence. In the times 
when large families were normal, too, 
the destitution of parents was a gross 
reflection on sons and sometimes 
daughters. _ 

Nevertheless, the Old Age Pension 
was accepted without demur in those 
countries which granted it. State 
Family Allowances came to be an 
acknowledged feature, first in the 
European countries which were most 
anxious about their birth-rate. National 
Health benefits were copied from Ger- 
many by other countries, and the ele- 
ment of State “‘relief’’ in it disguised 
under the name of ‘‘Insurance.’’ And 
by the time unemployment and other 
benefits were added, the wage-earner 
had become so accustomed to the sys- 
tem that he took it as a matter of 
course. He could hardly have done 
otherwise, as the painful necessity of it 
all was becoming too apparent. The 
time had come when machines were so 
valued that men had become cheap. 
To live at-all and to keep his wife and 
family above the starvation line, the 
“insured” workman was often forced 
also to seek special relief, since the 
benefits were not interminable. 


Inadequacy of Relief Schemes 

The inadequacy of benefits, no 
doubt, had much to do with the fram- 
ing of comprehensive social ‘‘security”’ 
schemes. These purport to cover per- 
sonal contingencies “from the womb 
to the tomb,” or, as a caustic com- 
mentator has put it, “from the womb 
to the worm.” All over the world, 
workingmen and others have come to 
“enjoy” (as a Belgian Handbook 
naively states of its own citizens) so- 
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cial services in some form or other. The 
desire for their extension follows not 
only the fashion, but also from the 
general experience of their insuffi- 
ciency. Less industrialized nations, 
moreover, such as Mexico, think to put 
themselves on a par with the ‘‘ad- 
vanced”’ by adopting full social service 
schemes. 

The ready acceptance of social serv- 
ices can be explained, then, to some 
extent by the sheer necessity of the 
worker. To some extent, but not alto- 
gether, for we have’ to account for a 
complete change of mental attitude 
towards “‘assistance’’ which hasi come 
about within two generations. And it 
must be remembered that, even in 
comparatively mild schemes, it is not 
only the workingman who is the bene- 
ficiary; the various ranks of shop 
assistants, clerks, and others, each 
rightly proud of their own particular 
grade of respectability, have all pro- 
gressively come within the scope of the 
various enactments. 

The explanation of the change has 
several factors. Shakespeare’s Juliet 
asked: ‘‘What’s in a name?” But the 
question itself implies that most people 
think there is very much in a name. 
Juliet saw through names, but she 
was an unusual person. And most 
people when presented with a “‘pen- 
sion,” especially when they are old and 
badly in need of it, will not quibble be- 
cause it has a remarkable resemblance 
to what they once knew as “relief.” 
Nor when compelled to take out “‘in- 
surance” will they trouble much as to 
how it is made to pay; they are not 
much concerned that the whole thing 
would be hopelessly insolvent were it 
not for lavish assistance from the State. 

Another factor was doubtless the 
method of its publicity. In Britain, 
the first National Health Insurance 


Act of 1911 offered ‘‘ninepence for 
fourpence.” And it is certain that 
most people expect to receive in bene- 
fits more than they pay in. That, no 
doubt, is the secret of the popular sup- 
port for social services of any kind. 


Loss of Personal Independence 


These are factors; but the main 
reason why the present age is not shy 
of accepting social benefits, monetary 
or otherwise, is the universality of the 
system. This may be comparative, as 
in partialschemes. Old age pensioners, 
for instance, may have lost their in- 
dividual independence, but the in- 
dividuals concerned are dependent to- 
gether. They are all in the same boat, 
or so they think; an impression that 
obviously increases, the more compre- 
hensive the national scheme becomes. 
What is good for one is good for the 
other; what is bad about it is just as 
bad for everyone else. 

That, of course, is where they make 
the mistake. For everyone else is not 
in the boat, even under the most com- 
prehensive system devised. But it is 
not a question of third class, second, 
and first—working class, middle, and 
upper classes. It is not a question of 
class at all. It is rather a question of 
bondmen and freemen—those who 
have to depend on State social services, 
and those who do not. And the bond- 
men are certainly in the vast majority. 
That is strange for an age which boasts 
of its freedoms and which is apt to 
decry past ages for their lack of liberty. 
And that habit of decrying has itself 
some strange features. They will say, 
for instance, that under the feudal 
system the serf was nothing more than 
a slave because he had not the option 
of changing his employer, when to-day 
their ambition is to secure for their 
sons the very thing they decry—a 
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“safe” job, in which he cannot change 
his employer. They say that in the 
Middle Ages the Church enslaved the 
intellect, and still does so when it gets 
the chance. But all the time they are 
yielding to the spirit of mass-passivity, 
which induces them to listen rather 
than think; which teaches them to 
accept without question the thoughts 
of a few “‘intellectuals,’’ whose opinions 
they feel safe in retailing because every- 
one else they meet is doing likewise. 
They see in a queue of people waiting 
outside a confessional a kind of chain 
gang in bondage to a crafty priesthood, 
but they see no shame in a system that 
keeps dejected men and women queue- 
ing up perpetually for jobs—or to col- 
lect the unemployment dole. 


Whither Are We Progressing? 


They say we must progress. But 
what kind of progress is it that ad- 
vances from the stage when everyone 
was reasonably sure of work to the 
stage when no one can be sure of keep- 
ing his job, even when he has one? 
And it seems the whole policy of in- 
dustry nowadays to keep its employees 
on the jump. We have heard of one 
large firm which, as a matter of policy, 
regularly takes on two hands each 
week, and dismisses two to make room 
for them! 

Are not, then, social services a good 
thing? They are good in the sense 
that a series of blind alleys leading 
from a no-thoroughfare is good, es- 
pecially when folk are crowding into 
the no-thoroughfare from the free end. 
They relieve the situation temporarily, 
but there is no salvation for the crowd 
unless it has the sense to turn back. 
You can, it is true, go on making more 
blind alleys, but there is bound to come 
a time when your crowd is so dense that 
it no longer leaves a passage for the 


materials with which to make more 
alleys. Social services are good, too, in 
the sense that the opiate is good for the 
man dying of some dread and painful 
disease. But he is no better when he 
comes out of his sleep; on the con- 
trary, he is worse, for the disease will 
have advanced a little further. 

Social services, in fact, only per- 
petuate the evils they pretend to rem- 
edy. The machine having made men 
subservient to it by displacing them, 
social services ensure that men shall 
remain subservient. The more ma- 
chines, the fewer jobs; the fewer jobs, 
the more social services. Each fresh 
benefit makes the so-called benefici- 
aries more dependent; each is a fresh 
link in his chain of slavery. 

Before Christ, there was a universal 
slave system. Christianity freed the 
slave, because Christianity preached 
the equality of men as men. It did not 
say that all men had an equal social 
status, because obviously no society 
could function without varying grades 
of subjects. Nor did it contradict the 
natural relative inequality occasioned 
by parental and kindred authority. 
What it did was to insist that all men 
had equal personal rights, the funda- 
mental one being the right to personal 
freedom. 


The True Norm of Personal 
Independence 


This natural and fundamental right 
was clinched, as it were, and dignified 
by the gift of divine vitality, which is 
sanctifying grace, and which became 
the possession of every Christian. The 
Christian received a larger freedom 
which made it impossible for a truly 
Christian community to tolerate slav- 
ery. The fact that all men were ac- 
knowledged to be Christ’s brethren 
made for mutual respect. The com- 
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mon relationship that resulted from 
the relationship of each with Christ 
was a guarantee of personal equality, 
and consequently of personal freedom. 

Each had his proper place in society 
and in the family. There were master 
and servant, but there could not be 
master and slave. To-day, the ma- 
chine, or rather the greed which has in- 
spired its abuse, has in general upset 
the proper Christian relationship. The 
craftsman is no longer valued, because 
the machine can parody the work of 
hundreds of craftsmen in a fraction of 
the time they would have taken. The 
machine has wormed its way into 
offices, where a girl or boy who can 
press buttons and pull down levers can 
do the work of four accountants. The 
workman is now reckoned as less than 
the machine; his natural dignity has 
gone. And the religious sense that 
would have guaranteed it is no longer 
there. 

This religious sense was kept alive in 
the ages of Faith in the Trade Guilds. 
In the guild the employee could meet 
his employer on an equal footing. He 
could air his grievances and secure a 
hearing. All, masters and men, were 
bound by regulations which were 
framed with a view to the benefit of the 
trade as a whole, and not in the narrow 


outlook of relations between master 
and man as between conflicting in- 
terests. The Guilds, moreover, pro- 
vided, for those of their members who 
were unfortunate enough to need them, 
many of the benefits which social serv- 
ices frantically endeavor to provide 
to-day. Only, the main purpose of the 
Guilds was to ensure conditions under 
which they would not be needed. 
When they were, they were dispensed 
in the spirit of Christian charity. 

It would seem that the revival of the 
Guilds, as the Popes have indicated, 
would do much to remedy our eco- 
nomic troubles. But such revival, as 
the Popes have also shown, would be 
useless without a new access of the 
Christian spirit which originally ani- 
mated them. With this goes, as a 
matter of course, the Christian atti- 
tude which dignifies the worker as 
properly a craftsman. 

The attitude engendered by social 
services to-day parodies the Christian 
regard for men as equally free in the 
service of God. The most advanced 
schemes boast that men are equal in- 
deed, but equal only in bondage. The 
machine is driving us further and fur- 
ther into subservience. And social 
services, if lavishly accepted, will en- 
sure that we shall never get out again. 
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The Youth Chaplain 


By Kian J. HennricH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IV. Nature and Scope of His Work 


Youth work is a real apostolate, 
notwithstanding the temporalities that 
may envelop it. It is a field in which 
primarily the sword of the spirit must 
be wielded, especially if our efforts are 
to result in formal Catholic Action. 
The child of God must work for his 
eternal inheritance at the same time as 
he works for his temporal welfare. This 
fact is so simple and commonplace that, 
although it originates in Baptism and 
is taught to children, it has seemingly 
made no deep impression on our gen- 
eration. The teaching is probably not 
really forgotten, but entirely neglected. 
This fact in itself clearly indicates that 
work of any kind among youth must be 
a formative work, and not merely an 
educational or preventive activity. 
Only occasionally must it become re- 
formative. St. Paul tells us how this 
formation is brought about. He be- 
gins by pointing out the fundamental 
_ principles of Christian living (Rom., 
xii. 1-2). He implores all to make their 
bodies a holy sacrifice pleasing to God, 
and to be led by the Spirit of God 
rather than the spirit and example of 
the world (Rom., vi. 1-14). Without 
asceticism or penance in its various 
aspects, there is no real Christian life, 
and conforming to the world means 
usually following Antichrist, the prince 
of this world. To conform outwardly 
with the world and to remain interiorly 
Christ-like, does not seem to be pos- 
sible. 
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For motives, the Apostle reminds his 
readers of the mercies of God shown by 
the Redemption through Jesus Christ, 
who gave His own body, hypostatically 
united to the Divinity, unreservedly to 
man (Rom., v. 1-25). St. Paul does 
not stress the observance of the Law, 
which, although holy, cannot justify 
man or iucrease his merit; he stresses 
grace, which can do both and also 
support our weakness (chapters vii- 
Viii). 

Clash between Ideals 


This, of course, is not the ideal of the 
world, which tries to evade the plan of 
God by neutralizing all that savors of 
sacrifice. Many who conform them- 
selves to the world will be lost; they 
believe they can be saved without pen- 
ance, self-denial and continence. The 
tasks of eating bread in the sweat of 
one’s brow and bearing and raising 
children in pain and sorrow, imposed 
upon Adam and Eve, were not changed 
by the Redemption. They remain as 
atonements for original sin, but at the 
same time they become the source of 
eternal merits and true happiness. 
Since Adam’s fall, the quest of the 
world after prosperity, ease, pleasure, 
bodily comforts and satisfaction, be- 
came a step in the wrong direction. 
This does not militate against the word 
of St. Paul: ‘‘Rejoice.” Joy itself is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost; it is a fruit that 
grows along the road of our earthly 
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pilgrimage to serve as a refreshment 
for weary wanderers. Neither joys nor 
sorrows can be excluded from Christian 
life. The greatest joyfulness is gener- 
ally found in the greatest penitents. 

Here the point may be raised that 
life itself is so full of problems, frustra- 
tions and adversities that cannot be re- 
moved or prevented by man. Are not 
these alone a sufficient penance? They 
may be so, but under one condition— 
. that they are accepted in the spirit of 
penance. This spirit exercized habitu- 
ally solves the problem of penance. 

This is a very simple asceticism, but 
it is absolutely necessary. Our Sa- 
viour, the Light of the world, who came 
from heaven out of love to teach us the 
way to salvation, did not show us an 
easy path but the best one. It would 
certainly be a serious mistake if a 
chaplain were to point out to youth an 
easier way of life or simply tolerate it. 
However, this is sometimes done with- 
out further consideration. 


Primary Objectives of Youth Chaplain 


To restore to Christians the right 
mentality, so that they will see them- 
selves in the eyes of God and walk in 
His presence, must be the primary ob- 
jective of the guidance of the Youth 
Chaplain. This is more effective than 
having youth shadowed by a police- 
man or threatened with legal penal- 
ties. Our objective is, indeed, no 
easy task in view of the levity of 
youth and of the fact that knowledge 
and understanding do not come as an 
inheritance but must be acquired by 
every rising generation. A wholesome 
environment with good example, and 
what might be called a certain at- 
mosphere created by Christian public 
opinion and traditions, would facil- 
itate this work tremendously. How- 
ever, these aids have vanished almost 


completely in the predominantly Prot- 
estant countries (with the exception 
of some ardently Catholic settle- 
ments), and their absence has im- 
perceptibly influenced Catholics also. 
The result is that many of the faithful 
no longer realize what values they have 
lost. Our historical background gives 
the reasons for this phenomenon. 
A re-orientation like that during the 
sixteenth and following centuries is 
imperative. 

The American religious background 
is an accumulated mixture of ideas, 
tenets, opinions, and _ principles 
wrongly interpreted, which originated 
in the Reformation and its unholy 
social derivatives. This mixture gradu- 
ally became entirely divorced from 
revealed religion, and brought about 
peculiar views and ways of life. It 
all came to us via the erstwhile 
mother-countries—Holland and Eng- 
land especially. The influence of 
Catholic immigrants and Catholic 
education was quite insignificant in 
the beginning. By the time their in- 
fluence grew, it was rather late for a 
healthy reform. Catholics themselves 
became complacent with the situation 
and, like a tanner, no longer smelled 
the surrounding bad odor. 


Socialism Takes Wrong Course 


Socialism progressed along the wrong 
course, got more and more entangled 
in moral errors; thus, it concerned 
itself only with the natural freedoms 
of man, and ended with state absolut- 
ism or totalitarianism of the State. 
In our country, owing to its compara- 
tively high standard of living, the 
worst has not yet happened, but all 
signs point to a fundamental change 
in our mode of life. World War II 
apparently destroyed National So- 
cialism, but it helped Communism— 
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which is identical but more powerful— 
to spread over the entire globe. How 
conditions will rectify themselves is at 
the time of writing still a mystery. 
However, the anti-christian nature of 
this force and of others to be explained 
is quite evident. 

To complete the picture, the field 
of education must be added. The 
colleges, originally founded to educate 
ministers, judges and the ruling class, 
changed from Aristotelian philosophy 
to the history of philosophy, and in- 
troduced all the errors of the Enlight- 
enment to their students. As a con- 
sequence, nearly all of what they had 
inherited in the way of Christian 
truths became lost gradually. Having 
no longer sufficient positive religion 
to teach, the professors turned to 
science, commerce, and industry. 

The false philosophies which created, 
nourished and spread the false ide- 
ologies which we deplore to-day, are 
found in practically all the textbooks 
used by our public and semi-private 
non-Catholic institutions of learning 
in liberal and totalitarian countries. 
This situation naturally influenced our 
public grammar schools, and not only 
religion but God Himself was banned 
from the classrooms mostly under 
false pretenses. It is true that among 
us freedom of religion and instruction 
was proclaimed, but the main stress 
was laid on the liberty to do without 
them. Moreover, one stroke of the 
pen might close our religious schools 
to-morrow under the pretense that all 
citizens of the same country should 
have the same (godless) education. 
What has happened in other lands 
may also happen here. 


Social Background in United States 


The chronicle of the background of 
the situation may help to clarify it. 


The first settlers in the original States 
of the Union were Calvinists from 
England, Dutch Reformed from Hol- 
land, Huguenots from France, and a 
few German groups holding similar 
errors. The majority of them came 
for the sake of practising their re- 
ligion more freely. Many became in- 
fluenced by Freemasonry and Liber- 
alism. The beginnings were not hope- 
ful, as the preceding and subsequent 
facts show. 

The Reformers not only rejected 
the jurisdiction of the Pope, but also 
the infallible teaching office of the 
Church. Moreover, they rejected five 
of the seven Sacraments, and held 
wrong views on grace and sin. They 
killed the spiritual life and insisted on 
laws that could not justify anyone. 
The main stress was laid on temporal 
life, because they believed themselves 
to be predestined for heaven without 
much further ado. They strove after 
good family life, prosperity, a govern- 
ment favorable to their tenets, and 
good relations with their mother 
countries. Hence, it was natural that 
these things became their sole en- 
deavors and largely remained such. 

Another force also coming to us by 
way of England was Marxian Social- 
ism, which was a reaction to the un- 
restrained industrialism nourished by 
liberal capitalism. In the beginning 
it was intended to better the condi- 
tions of the working people, and, as 
such, it was not without justification. 
But its methods and moral principles 
were wrong. Marxian Socialism (as 
distinguished from Christian Socialism 
or Solidarity) was condemned by the 
Church. Pope Leo XIII showed a 
different and sound way of solving 
the difficulties between Capital and 
Labor, and this was reiterated and ex- 
panded by Pius XI and Pius XII. 
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But the way shown was partly disre- 
garded, and partly misunderstood by 
or unpalatable to the contending par- 
ties. 


Radical Currents 


As it marched forward on its wrong 
course, Socialism got more and more 
entangled in moral and doctrinal 
errors. A few initial successes en- 
ticed many young people to join the 
Social Democrats, and to work for a 
better life for the working people 
(proletariat) by peaceful means. 
Some leaders, for whom a peaceful 
progress was too slow, left the more 
moderate group and aimed to bring 
about a revolution by any means that 
would put the government in the hands 
of the workers. A part of them or- 
ganized their efforts on a national basis, 
became known as National Socialists 
and Fascists, and threw human rights 
and true democracy overboard. An- 
other part took the changing of the 
whole world into a worker’s paradise 
as their objective. They visualized a 
bloody revolution covering the entire 
world. Hammer and sickle, smashing 
and killing, form their emblem which 
stands for international Communism. 
The movement was of diabolical 
origin, and naturally became atheistic, 
totalitarian, and the glorification of 
brute force. However, not all na- 
tions were willing to submit to one 
supreme nation, and so World War II 
was fought; but although it ended 
with a partial victory for Democrats 
and Communists, it brought no shadow 
of peace. In practically no country 
on earth is there now a tranquillity of 
order (which is the definition of peace), 
but enduring horror and disorder 
(which is the description of hell), 
with no prospect in sight of a change 
for the better. How did it happen? 


To make a long story short, the leaders 
of the nations gathered and barred 
from their debates the King and Ruler 
of the Universe. The result is that 
God and His Holy Spirit left them 
until a more propitious time arrives. 
Christ will conquer at the end; this 
is our consolation. 


Rise of Indifferentism 


To complete the picture of the 
American background and to find the 
reason for the conditions that resulted, 
it must be added that the false phi- 
losophies of Nietzsche, Hegel, Kant, 
Roussequ and others, wrought great 
havoc in the Christian mentality of 
our educated classes. Liberty became 
for them a relaxing of moral restraint. 
Freedom of religion was widely inter- 
preted as liberty to believe anything 
or nothing. Protestant Christianity 
has become hopelessly disintegrated. 
Unity of doctrine has been lost com- 
pletely, and all that remains is a com- 
mon protest against the Catholic 
Church. This is the general situation 
in all English-speaking lands, as the 
many books on the future of (Protes- 
tant) religion lately published by uni- 
versities and colleges amply testify. 
Moreover, the paganizing influence of 
our public institutions was greater 
than among any other people on earth. 
Considering the short space of time in 
which it all happened, this is no ex- 
travagant statement. Greatly con- 
ducive to this mental revolution was 
the silence which accompanied it. 
It is true that some writers raised their 
voices to point out lurking dangers, 
but these were commonly denounced 
as disturbers of religious peace be- 
cause they disturbed even the com- 
placency of many Catholics. And so 
happened what was predicted. In 
old Catholic regions, this could not 
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have come about so easily. The 
faithful were sharply divided from all 
others, and were continually reminded 
of the differences in religion which ex- 
isted, and but rarely of the apparent 
similarities that may have existed. 


Warped Catholic Mentality 


It is true that many young Catholics 
also fell into errors, notwithstanding a 
daily Catholic press and a separate 
education; but they were not left in 
darkness, their conscience did not 
keep silence, and their Catholic out- 
look was not greatly changed. In our 
country it is somewhat different. A 
wrong desire for a false religious peace 
has taken the sharp edge from people’s 
consciences. Carrying the cape on 
both shoulders by some groups and 
individuals has not improved condi- 
tions. Hence, many have lost the 
clear distinction between what is 
true and false in faith and the morals 
governing Christian life. They follow 
personal opinions. This fact has been 
observed by many who see others do 
as they like. 

At present, there seems to be a re- 
awakening, and the time seems to be 
propitious for forming a better Chris- 
tian mentality and inaugurating more 
pronounced Catholic Action. We 
must begin with youth. 

The Encyclical of Pius XII to the 
faithful of the United States (1939) 
calls attention to these facts in dif- 
ferent ways. Cardinal Giuseppe Piz- 
zardo, Prefect of the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, told priests 
and prelates in a conference assembled 
in Rome: ‘The priests of America... 
must get behind the front of the 
Church, and see that the faith is lived 
interiorly as well as exteriorly.” No 
doubt, he was referring to the words of 
Pope Pius XII uttered two days be- 


fore: “The faithful, more precisely 
the laity, are in the front line of the 
Church” (N.C.W.C. News, March 
20, 1946). If this is the case, the in- 
tellectual foundation for work in 
adult life must be laid in youth. This 
belongs to a chaplain’s duties. 

All this may seem to be a digression 
from our subject, but it was necessary 
for drawing some important practical 
conclusions. 


Practical Conclusions 


The first conclusion is that the ulti- 
mate purpose of the Youth Chaplain’s 
work is to prepare his charges for 
formal Catholic Action in a practical 
manner. This preparation must be 
spiritual as well as intellectual, and 
must be built upon an historical and 
ideological background. Peculiar ob- 
stacles must be removed, and such 
practices adopted as are helpful to 
reach the end intended. Youth, like 
all adults, must live the Faith. To 
accept and believe in God’s revelation 
is not perfect Christianity, as long as 
external behavior is not in harmony 
with our internal dispositions. 

Secondly, no social youth organiza- 
tion can be simply transplanted from 
one country to another without re-ad- 
justment. This re-adjustment must 
take into consideration the back- 
ground of the country of origin, and the 
faith and morality .of its founders. 
Some foreign movements may be so 
secular that they are stifling the-spirit 
of religion; others may be so sub- 
limely conceived that our youth is not 
immediately ready to accept them 
without some changes. Moreover, 
European Continental youth are 
sharply divided into three or four 
classes, which have practically no 
communication with each other. 
These groups or classes are workers, 
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clerical employees, students, and some- 
times farmer boys and girls. They 
have each their own religious society 
and their own social and recreational 
activities. In our country, we have to 
deal with practically only two classes: 
students and others. This does not 
simplify our work except in religioa, 
which they all have in common. 

Ready-made secular programs that 
go beyond physical culture, sports 
and recreation cannot be adopted as 
they are, nor can they be made to fit 
all needs. Much room must be left 
for adaptations to racial traits, tem- 
perament, city or country use, and a 
variety of other considerations. Cir- 
cumstances may differ greatly even in 
parishes of the same diocese. 

Another conclusion is that, although 
it may be comparatively easy to adapt 
a general international, national or 
Catholic organization program as far 
as physical activities are concerned, 
much psychology is needed to build an 
all-around good local program. Such 
a program must be balanced, for it 
must not hinder the general and ma- 
terial welfare, and must still remain 
attractive to youth. It has happened 
that ready-made programs were 
adopted which omitted essentials, while 
adding non-essentials and even harm- 
ful activities that did not contribute to 
good results. In this connection it 
may be remarked that, although re- 
ligion can be separated from other 
activities in theory, in practice a re- 
ligious spirit should permeate them 
all. Hence, no programs except out- 
right Catholic ones are of any particu- 
lar value to our youth. 


Planning a Social Program 
In other words, the adaptation of 
any social program to the youth 
under his charge is an important task 


for every Youth Chaplain—a task 
which requires much thought and con- 
sideration. Various helps are avail- 
able in the planning (such as books, 
conferences, study courses, and the 
preceding articles), but they mostly 
treat of generalities, whereas the adap- 
tation or formation must be par- 
ticular, specialized and individual. 
We shall say much more about this in 
the following chapters. 

Youth guidance, or the formation of 
character, is not an exact science like 
chemistry for instance. In chemistry, 
analysis and synthesis bring always 
the same result under the same con- 
ditions. This science deals with ma- 
terial that has fixed qualities, even if 
they are not yet all known; but it 
has no freedom to change its nature or 
possibilities. This fact is favorable to 
the development of the science. One 
scientist can build upon the achieve- 
ments of his predecessors. Trial and 
error do no great harm in chemical re- 
search; effects are immediate, and 
the laboratory experiments, if unsuc- 
cessful, can be discontinued without 
any bad consequences. Some time 
and material may, of course, be 
wasted, but this is of minor impor- 
tance. The final results of science are 
there to stay and constitute material 
progress, but this may turn out to be 
an obstacle to progress in another di- 
rection. 

The pastoral care of youth differs 
from science in nearly everything. 
Only a general and speculative anal- 
ysis is possible. Such an analysis, 
based on observation and experience, 
will be submitted. Interior life is 
hidden, and cannot be completely 
uncovered by questionnaires; the re- 
action to stimuli is not the same with 
all, and results ordinarily appear much 
later in life. 
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We may speculate about what our 
youth work has achieved in the past, 
and whether it was successful or 
faulty in many respects. However, 
we have nothing positive to guide us 
in this field, except the principles of 
religion and morality. The rest must 
be left to the grace of God and its use 
by the individual. All that we can 
do is to make contacts and strengthen 
the will. A final result is never 


achieved. Every generation has the 
same essential need of pastoral care. 
A later generation seemingly does not 
learn from the preceding; otherwise, 
the same mistakes would not be so 
often repeated, and discarded means 
for improving conditions reintroduced 
in every generation. However, pro- 
vided we keep our eyes steadily on a 
definite goal, with God’s blessing 
there is always hope. 











Building an International Language 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The curse of Babel grows heavier 
upon us.” This is the declaration of 
Albert Guérard writing in the Free 
World (1943). His article is entitled 
“A Federal Language for a World 
Commonwealth,” and gives a descrip- 
tion of the present world condition 
which seems more sharply than ever 
before to demand a universal auxiliary 
language that may be used for the 
necessary intercommunication of the 
peoples of the world. 

It is estimated that there are ir the 
world to-day approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 persons. This vast number of 
people speak 1500 different languages. 
Only about 30 of these languages are 
spoken by more than 10,000,000. The 
daily speech of nearly 1,000,000,000 of 
the world’s population belongs to the 
Indo-European family, and the Anglo- 
American representative of this family 
holds first rank. This means only that 
the acuteness of the problem may not 
be felt by those whose lives are cast in 
an environment where but one lan- 
guage is current. But the problem is 
acute. Modern inventions that have 
brought the people of the world closer 
together stress the need of a common 
medium of expression. French movies, 
for instance, have very little appeal to 
the American public, because few of 
the average American audience under- 
stand the French language. Even in 
the days of silent pictures, the fact that 
the captions and titles were in a foreign 
language made the action of the picture 
difficult to follow. For the past twenty 
years the talkies have greatly accen- 
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tuated this difficulty. The radio is now 
a medium of world communication, but 
radio programs in a foreign language 
have a very limited appeal. The repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world 
are met to-day for the evolving of 
universal peace, but their communica- 
tion with one another is much ham- 
pered by the differences in language of 
the delegates. 


The Curse of Babel 


Truly, the curse of Babel is upon us. 
It is related in the Bible (Gen., xi) that 
the descendants of Noe settled in the 
plain of Sennaar or Babylonia, and 
there built of brick a city and a tower 
supposedly to reach heaven, as a monu- 
ment to preserve their fame and as a 
center of social union. The location of 
the city and tower is not known, but 
the more common opinion places it 
within the city limits of Babylon. 
There we find ruins that even to-day 
reach a height of about 300 feet. The 
time is equally uncertain, but is usually 
estimated between 101 and 870 years 
after the Flood. It is a fact that God 
sent a confusion of languages among 
the builders as a punishment of their 
pride and presumption. The Bible ex- 
pressly mentions this divine interven- 
tion. We can believe that the confu- 
sion of languages was effected by God 
miraculously, but there are some 
authorities who hold that “God sent 
discord among the builders and thence 
naturally arose separation and different 
languages” (The New Catholic Diction- 
ary, Vatican Edition, pp. 968—969) 
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It is likely that the need for an aux- 
iliary language was soon felt by the 
scattered peoples of the Old Testa- 
ment. As the peoples and the na- 
tions of the world increased in num- 
ber and in diversity, languages be- 
came more numerous, and those who 
were close neighbors chafed under the 
restrictions that a diversity of lan- 
guages placed upon them. When the 
known world came under the domina- 
tion of Rome, Latin became gradually 
the universal language of the civilized 
world. For many centuries there- 
after a great part of Europe retained 
Latin as its vernacular, and the 
peoples who came under the cultural 
egis of Rome did not experience sharp 
difficulty in intercommunication. The 
ages of discovery, beginning in the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
again brought the world’s confusion of 
languages into sharp light. Com- 
merce, assuming worldwide propor- 
tions, was restricted by the wide 
diversity in tongues. The decline of 
Latin as a vernacular and the rise 
of modern nations with their respec- 
tive vernacular languages increased 
the demand for a common medium of 
communication. The languages of 
modern Europe were becoming re- 
spectable. Dante was taken to task 
for using the Italian language in his 
great masterpiece; his friends told 
him that he should use the accepted 
language of scientists and scholars, 
the Latin language, but he elected to 
use Italian and made it a language of 
literature. It was in Italy also, where 
we find the first modern scientific 
academy, that Galileo published his 
treatises in his native tongue. This 
development of the Italian language 
was paralleled in England and in 
France. But it was not until 1662 
that the Royal Society in England 


adopted the English language, “pre- 
ferring the language of the artisans, 
countrymen, and merchants, before 
that of wits and scholars.” The 
Paris Académie des Sciences did not 
substitute French for Latin until 
thirty years later (1692). The eclipse 
of Latin meant that there was no 
single vehicle of cultural intercourse 
between the learned academies of 
Europe. Year by year the pressure 
became stronger for an international 


language. 
Seeking a Universal Auxiliary Language 


Language planning, the search for a 
universal auxiliary language, began 
during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. The pioneers in this 
movement were Scottish and English 
scholars. The traditions of a thousand 
years had taught Europeans the value 
of a common language, and many 
prominent scholars in various fields 
bent their best efforts to invent a 
common medium that would embody 
all the best features of the current 
vernacular languages. Leibniz had 
given mankind an international vo- 
cabulary of computation and motion; 
he felt that he should standardize 
language in the same fashion, and we 
find him in the forefront of the lin- 
guistic movement. Returning Jesuit 
missionaries had brought back knowl- 
edge of the quaint Chinese script, a 
script which substituted words for 
sounds. The Chinese taught the 
world the same lesson that the sign 
languages of the deaf had taught, 
namely, that symbols could be con- 
structed to represent words as well as 
sounds or letters. We have the amus- 
ing story of two deaf-mutes who met 
one evening in a railroad terminal 
and conversed freely with each other 
through the use of their hands, though 
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they came from countries with widely 
divergent vernacular languages. On 
the other hand, it is found that persons 
from different parts of China may read 
the same symbols and understand them 
perfectly; yet, they cannot converse 
with each other. This peculiar cir- 
cumstance and others brought to his 
attention by the Jesuit missionaries 
in China intrigued Leibniz, and he 
carried on a correspondence with 
these missionaries in an effort to find 
out as much as possible about the 
Chinese and their language. He 
failed, however, to construct a lan- 
guage in accord with his very recondite 
findings. 

Descartes, the French philosopher- 
mathematician, went further than 
Leibniz. He felt that the vernaculars 
of Europe had grown out of the make- 
shifts of daily intercourse. It should, 
therefore, be possible for one who 
understood the genius of language and 
its requisites to construct a language 
with universal symbols for things and 
notions, and thus give to the world a 
common language built on scientific 
foundations that would be more logi- 
cal, more economical, more precise, 
and easier to learn than any one of the 
vernaculars. The Scottish pioneer of 
language planning, George Dalgarno 
of Aberdeen, held much the same idea 
as Descartes. He constructed a lan- 
guage based on a universal catalogue of 
things and notions. He saw the weak- 
nesses in the natural languages of his 
day, and claimed that all grown 
languages (including Latin) are irra- 
tional, irregular, and uneconomical. 
Perspiring students of modern lan- 
guages in our high schools and colleges 
will likely agree with Dalgarno, and 
will profoundly regret that he did not 
succeed in establishing his synthetic 
language for which he made the bold 


claim that the speaker of any lan- 
guage could learn and use his new lan- 
guage for intelligible conversation or 
writing within two weeks. 

Not long after Dalgarno had pre- 
sented his work to the world, Bishop 
Wilkins published an essay on a 
philosophical language (1668). He 
followed this with a systematic cata- 
logue of human knowledge as the 
foundation of his language. He failed 
to devote enough attention to neces- 
sary grammatical analysis, and stu- 
dents found that his synthetic lan- 
guage imposed an almost superhuman 
burden on the memory. Wilkins pre- 
sumed that his work would serve the 
interests of science, but the truth of the 
matter is that his standardized in- 
flexible language would have fossilized 
science at the very low level it had 
reached in his day. He should have 
read this lesson in the experience of 
China; the peculiar language of China 
petrified Chinese culture many thou- 
sands of years before the time of 
Wilkins. The philosopher Leibniz dis- 
carded the work of both Dalgarno and 
Wilkins because of the lack of a 
philosophical foundation, but succeed- 
ing generations have had but little 
greater regard for the effort of Leibniz 
himself to construct ‘‘an algebra of 
thought” in the service of science and 
philosophy. No one was found to do 
him reverence save Peano, the twen- 
tieth-century mathematical logician 
wha,nvented Interlingua. 


Difficulties Confronting Language 
Inventors 

There is much of interest in the be- 
ginnings of language planning. It 
is impossible here to give detailed 
attention to the many plans and sys- 
tems that have been devised since 
that day to give to the world a uni- 
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versal auxiliary language. The 
career of most of these auxiliaries 
was ephemeral, but successive de- 
votees of language planning gave their 
time and their genius to the construc- 
tion of the medium that they vainly 
hoped would be accepted by the world. 
Attempts to the number of fifty odd 
were made during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. It is unfortunate 
that many of the authors were not 
equipped for the task. In failure 
they have taught their successors many 
valuable lessons. It is necessary for 
him who would invent a synthetic 
language, as Grimm well remarked, 
“to study the path which the human 
mind has followed in the development 
of languages.” The inventor must 
be on his guard that the child of his 
brain does not become cluttered up 
with the makeshifts of human inter- 
course. It is hazardous alike to place 
too much reliance upon existing lan- 
guages with their vagaries and idio- 
syncrasies. There are those who claim 
that a synthetic language must come 
out of the whole cloth. A study of the 
efforts of those who have gone before 
will show up the mistakes that must 
be avoided. 

The difficulties in the way of the 
synthetic language inventor are illus- 
trated by the different interpretations 
that are put upon certain expressions 
by persons so closely related in lan- 
guage as are the Americans and the 
English. An article in the Rotagian 
(November, 1938) gives some ex- 
amples. Ina recent transocéanic con- 
versation the British operator asked: 
“Are you through, New York?” The 
New York operator at once pleaded 
for more time: ‘‘No, London, one 
moment, please.’”’ In England the 
question meant: ‘Have you made the 
connection?’ The American opera- 


tor took the query to signify: ‘Has 
your party finished talking?’ This is 
merely an illustration—one of many 
terms that are differently understood 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic. The 
author of the article goes on to ask: 
“Would an American shopkeeper know 
that an Englishman who asked for an 
anti-bounce clip was really in search 
of a shock absorber.”” Again: ‘Would 
the American who asked for a chain 
store in England be readily directed 
toa multiple shop?” 


Disputes over Vocabulary and 
Orthography 


Differences in vocabulary and termi- 
nology among those who speak the 
same language do not constitute the 
greatest difficulty in the way of the 
inventor of a synthetic language. 
Too many of the modern inventors 
have attempted to derive their new 
medium from a sort of distillation of 
three or four of the major languages 
of the world. When the work is done 
in this fashion, it is difficult for the 
inventor to discard the vagaries of his 
own vernacular. Thus, a Frenchman 
cannot envision a language without a 
subjunctive. It is now generally ac- 
cepted as one of the requisites of an 
international language that, while logi- 
cal and regular, it should not be in 
any way dependent upon the charac- 
teristics of particular ethnic languages. 
The foreigner who has spent weary 
hours mastering English spelling, will 
insist that the orthography of the 
constructive language must be simple 
and clear. Vocabulary presents a 
battle ground. There are those who 
insist that the vocabulary be based 
primarily upon West European lan- 
guages, with preference for roots found 
both in Romance languages and Eng- 
lish and for Latin prototypes. It 
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makes for simplicity and ready un- 
derstanding of vocabulary when the 
principle, ‘“‘one word to a meaning 
and one meaning to a word,” is 
scrupulously observed. International 
words will form a part of this vocabu- 
lary, but they must be adopted with 
such minor adjustments as are neces- 
sary to preserve the genius of the 
synthetic language. Great as are the 
difficulties of a vocabulary, the syn- 
tactical difficulties are greater. It is 
almost impossible to construct a syn- 
tax that will embody the important 
features of each of the world’s lan- 


guage groups. 


Objections to Internationalizing an 
Existing Language 


Writing in School and Society (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1945), Ada Sobel insists 
that the universal language must 
‘have sounds that are easy to form, 
words and idioms that are easy to 
learn, and modes of expression that 
are precise and regular. It is not 
enough that the language be simple to 
speak and simple to understand; it 
must measure up to intellectual and 
esthetic demands, while remaining 
adaptable to the needs and uses of 
everyday life. Miss Sobel is decidedly 
of the opinion that no existing lan- 
guage willdo. Every existing language 
has its linguistic and phonetic dif- 
ficulties that defy elimination short 
of the destruction of the language it- 
self. Those who advocate the adop- 
tion of an-existing language as an in- 
ternational medium ignore the jeal- 
ousies and the rivalry of nations and 
the sentimental and passionate as- 
pects of language. The language of a 
country is a symbol of its nationality. 
In no age of the world’s history is this 
better established than at the present 
day. Guérard ventures to suggest 


Spanish as a logical choice for a uni- 
versal language, because it is the of- 
ficial language in a score of countries 
and the most genuinely international 
of all, but he at once confesses that 
the Russian, the Italian, the Portu- 
guese, the Polish, and others will 
rise to object. A national language 
strikes deep roots in the affections of 
those for whom it is a mother tongue. 
To those who speak a language be- 
cause they love it, and love it because 
they speak it, a national language or 
mother tongue has a tang and a sym- 
bolism, with overtones of meaning and 
harmonics of sentiment, that cannot 
be absorbed into nor matched by any 
synthetic language. 

Rival nationalities that are thrown 
into close juxtaposition, usually with 
obvious need for intercommunication, 
will have nothing to do with each 
other’s language. The Ukrainian will 
have nothing to do with Russian, nor 
the Slovak with Czech. Even in 
Norway we have Landsmaal standing 
against Rigsmaal, and vice versa. In 
the very teeth of invading English 
the Boers of South Africa stand for 
Dutch, and Cape Dutch at that. In 
Eire there is a definite revival of 
Gaelic, and Zionists everywhere favor 
Hebrew. We agree with Sobel that 
no existing language will do. It is 
fatuous to advocate Basic English, 
though Mr. Churchill announced that 
it would ‘be encouraged by the British 
Government as an auxiliary interna- 
tional administrative language. We 
are amused by the objection of a 
Scotch member who heard the an- 
nouncement and arose to demand “a 
Scottish pronunciation in place of the 
harsh and irritating sounds made by 
the English.”” The Anglophile thinks 
that he need only stand at the door 
and wait, for the world will be com- 
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pelled, willy-nilly, to take English as 
the international auxiliary language. 
True, English is found along the trade 
ways of the world, but the peoples 
along those trade ways look upon Eng- 
lish as the badge of imperialism. 


Choice between an Artificial Language 
and Latin 


There is a definite demand for an 
auxiliary language, a demand that 
cannot be denied. May we say that 
the pressure is a polyglot pressure? 
The first of the group of what we may 
term synthetic languages was Vol- 
apuk. It is the first constructed 
language which human beings ac- 
tually spoke, read, wrote, and printed 
(1880). Its inventor was Johann Mar- 
tin Schleyer, a German Catholic 
priest; his motto is indicative of his 
purpose: ‘‘For one humanity one 
language.’’ Within a few years Doc- 
tor Ludwig Lazarus Zamenhof, a 
Pole (1859-1917), gave his invention, 
Esperanto, to the world, and it gained 
greater currency than any previous 
auxiliary language. Marquis de Beau- 
front, a Frenchman, presented Jdo in 
1908; Doctor René de Saussure, a 
Swiss, gave us Esperanto II shortly 
after, and in 1922 Edgar von Wahl, an 


Estonian, offered his brain child, Oc- 
cidental. He was followed in 1928 by 
Otto Jesperson of Denmark who gave 
his constructed language the name, 
Novial. In the midst of this group of 
constructed languages, G. Peano, an 
Italian mathematician and logician, of 
whom we have already spoken, offered 
his plan for the use of Latin without 
inflections as a universal language. In 
1924, the International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage Association was organized by the 
International ‘Research Council, and 
took unto itself the task of working out 
a synthetic language. TheI.A.L.A. has 
sponsored international congresses to 
select or adopt a constructed language 
of demonstrated usefulness, and to 
establish its worldwide use as an aux- 
iliary tongue. This is a very difficult 
assignment, and there are those who 
believe that it cannot be discharged, 
for; in the words of W. A. Oldfather, 
artificial languages have repeatedly 
been tried and found wanting. 
Oldfather himself advocates Latin 
as an international auxiliary language 
(The Classical Outlook, November, 
1944). Does Latin offer a solution to 
the problem that has vexed the world 
acutely for over three centuries? We 
shall have more to say of this anon. 

















Answers to Questions 


May Knights of Columbus Wear 
Hats in Church? 


, Question: Have the fourth degree 
K. of C.’s a special permission to wear 
their hats during a Solemn Mass? 


“KNIGHTHOOD. ” 
Answer: Permissions suppose pro- 
hibitions. Men at arms go accoutred 


in church, and so wear their headpieces. 
Knights being a uniformed society do 
the same. So too did the old-fash- 
ioned Catholic Cadets. What would 
questioner have the Knights do when 
they assist in uniform? Hold their 
swords with one hand and take off 
their hats with the other? 


What Means Per Modum Potus et 
Medicinae? 


Question: What is the meaning of 
the words per modum potus et medi- 
cine in the dispensation from the 
Eucharistic fast granted to the Bishops 
of the U.S.A. a few months ago for the 
sick in hospitals? Some priests had a 
discussion about it, and there were two 
opinions: one that the person could 
take medicine and water with the 
medicine after midnight and still re- 
ceive Holy Communion; the other 
opinion was that the person could take 
liquid food. The first opinion held 
that, if a person should take a much- 
needed drink of water after a major 
operation and that after midnight, he 
could not go to Communion. What is 
the correct meaning of the indult? 

SURGICAL. 


Answer: Let us remember that this 
is an extension of the privilege given to 
the sick in the Code (Canon 858, § 2). 
The Code supposes a month’s sickness 
and no immediate hope of recovery. 
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The privilege was to take medicine or 
liquid food; and there was no time 
limit fixed, as there is in the new indult 
for night workers, who can go to Com- 
munion on Sundays and Holydays of 
Obligation if they have abstained from 
solid food for four hours before and 
liquid food for one hour, excluding 
alcoholic drinks. The same indult 
allows one week-day Communion. 


Is This Practice against Religious 
Poverty? 


Question: Have read your article on 
“Retreat Masters and Simple Pover- 
ty,” and now may I ask if a local 
Superioress may lawfully collect gifts 
that amount to $100 or so, that Sisters 
receive out of gratitude from the peo- 
ple, and then give such gifts to a clergy- 
man as a Christmas or jubilee gift or 
to friends? Do local Superiors have 
permission to make expensive or valu- 
able gifts? 

“SIMPLE POVERTY.”’ 


Answer: I suppose the collecting 
referred to means from the school 
children or through a Christmas enter- 
tainment for the Sisters. In that 
event the people are mostly making a 
supplement towards a living wage. 

If the school children contributed 
towards a sacerdotal jubilee or even 
towards a Christmas present for the 
pastor (the latter can wear the appear- 
ance of having been inspired, unless 
turned back for the use of the children 
themselves), the act of the Sister 
Superioress is not one involving a 
poverty permission, but merely an 
administrative act as would the buying 
of school or house supplies. 
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If “out of gratitude offerings” the 
Sister Superior makes token presents 
to benefactors aggregating one hun- 
dred dollars, I don’t believe that this 
constitutes a reserved permission; for 
there seems to be a series of foties 
quoties lesser permissions; and these 
do not coalesce. Who would have 
blamed a Mother General of forty years 
ago who gave the house physician of 
thirty years’ standing a present of 
$1000 when that physician went to 
Europe for his one and only time? 

Our Religious women are not as a 
body very liable to be called upon to 
render an account of failings and faults 
against the virtue of gratitude. With 
them it is noblesse oblige. 


Do Parochial School Sister Superi- 
oresses Come under the Sexennial 
Rule? 


Question: A Religious community 
of women has been told by those who 
should know that the Superioresses of 
parochial schools do not come under 
the law of holding office for a limited 
number of years. Is this a correct 
interpretation of Canon Law? ; 

SACERDOS INCREDULUS. 


Answer: There appears to be con- 
fusion here between strictly filial 
houses and the ordinary parish con- 
vents. For on June 2-3, 1918 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, X, 344), the Commission 
of Interpretation declared that Su- 
periors or directors of schools, hos- 
pitals and other houses of piety come 
under Canon 505—that is, their office 
is limited to six years in the one house. 

Then the Congregation of Religious 
took up the point of strictly filial houses 
on February 1, 1924 (ibid., XVI, 95- 
96). Those houses do not constitute 
communities proper; they do not 
possess their own income (bona pro- 
pria); they are quasi-members of a 


larger house on which they depend, 
and the Superior of which through an 
ad nutum delegate rules them. Ac- 
cordingly, they do not come under 
Canon 505. At the same time the 
Sacred Congregation added an ad 
mentem to the effect that, in revising 
their Constitutions, Orders and Con- 
gregations having such strictly filial 
houses should make apposite applica- 
tions of the Canons governing the 
relationships between Superiors and 
subjects as the particular cases seem to 
call for—Rome, of course, reserving to 
itself the right of correcting or chang- 
ing those applications. 

The Commission on Interpretation 
again on July 25, 1926 (ibid., XVIII, 
393), declared that quasi-Religious 
communities or societies under Canons 
673-681 come under the sexennial 
change of local Superiors, although 
their houses are not really Religious 
houses and are not owned by the 
society, and in these houses only a few 
members of the society are on duty (as 
seminaries, schools, hospitals). 

So, there seems no application of the 
principle of ‘‘strictly filial houses” to 
the ordinary parish convent. It is 
different when the Sisters go out daily 
to parish schools from a central resi- 
dence or from a parish convent to a 
neighboring small school. Then the 
Sisters in charge of those convent-less 
schools are directresses, not superior- 
esses, and hold office of course ad 
nutum, which can be one week, month, 
year or a score of years. 

If our parish convents with from six 
to sixty Sisters do not constitute a 
Religious house, it is hard to see how 
the same varying number of Sisters 
living in a public or endowed hospital 
or in the convent part of a diocesan 
high school can possibly be a Religious 
house. 
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Nothing, of course, prevents one 
Sister being the principal of a school 
and another the Superior of the entire 
teaching staff, with the principal de- 
pending on the local Superioress for all 
matters out of the ordinary. In fact, 
some of our Catholic universities have 
a president distinct from the local 
Superior of the Religious personnel of 
that same university. 

There shouldn’t, though, be at- 
tempts to circumvent the law of sex- 
ennial limitation of Superiorships in 
the one house by trying to give a true 
Religious house another name in the 
hope of re-introducing perpetual local 
Superiorships—an abuse destroyed by 
the Code as far as one and the same 
house is concerned. 


Can a Religious Get a Dispensa- 
tion for the Asking? 


Question: In some Religious com- 
munities it seems that a Sister need but 
ask for a dispensation from vows, and 
this is at once given? Can a dis- 
pensation be obtained so easily? 

PRESBYTER PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Of course, a Religious, 
man or woman, applying for a dis- 
pensation is given it by the Holy See 
or by a lesser church authority duly 
empowered. But once the dispensa- 
tion arrives, it must be executed; and 
before that is done, the person is again 
interrogated. And only after he ex- 
presses his assent can there be valid 
execution. This permits the sober 
second thought. 

It is possible, and sometimes does 
happen, that the person is left in 
ignorance of his rights. This is an in- 
justice. Again, certain types of un- 
sifted subjects begin threatening to ask 
for their dispensation, and sooner or 
later carry out the threat. 


Both Chaplain and Pastor out of 
Bounds 


Question: Can the local Pastor 
without the permission of the resident 
chaplain of a Sisters’ hospital adminis- 
ter solemnly the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism? Has the Sister Superior the 
right to give permission to the same 
pastor to administer baptism solemnly 
in the hospital chapel without the 
knowledge of the chaplain? 

PRESBYTER PROTESTANS. 


Answer: Neither chaplain nor pas- 
tor can lawfully administer Solemn 
Baptism in a hospital chapel; for the 
chapel is only a semi-public one, and 
Canon 773 of the Code declares that 
the proper place to administer Solemn 
Baptism is the baptistery of a church 
or public oratory. Then the next 
Canon makes it the right of every 
parish church to have a baptismal 
font, saving the cumulative right of 
other churches already legitimately 
acquired. Further, the second clause 
of the same Canon gives the Local 
Ordinary the right to permit or to 
order, if the good of the faithful de- 
mands it, a baptismal font to be placed 
in another church within parish limits. 

Then in case the distance or other 
circumstances make it gravely incon- 
venient or dangerous to go to the par- 
ish church or another church that en- 
joys the privilege of a font, the child 
can and should be brought to the near- 
est church or public oratory within the 
limits of the parish, even if that church 
or oratory lacks a font, for the local 
pastor to baptize. 

Hence, if the child belongs to the 
parish within whose limits the hospital 
is situated, the pastor has the right to 
baptize it, not in the hospital chapel 
but in the parish church—unless that 
is physically or morally impossible, and 
then in another church or public ora- 
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tory within the parish, even if it be 
without a font (a non-existent condi- 
tion in this country). If the child is of 
another parish, it is to be brought 
thither for baptism; and if that cannot 
be done, then to the local parish to be 
baptized by the pastor. 


Does Such Person Come under the 
Form of Marriage? 


Question: A woman was born of 
Catholic parents, but had never made 
her first Communion until after her 
marriage to a non-Catholic. Is she 
considered a Catholic in reference to 
marriage, since she was not brought up 
a Catholic, and did not receive Catho- 
lic instructions or make her first Com- 
munion until after she was married? 
According to Canon 1099 she seems 
bound. But is there an interpretation 
of this Canon giving exceptions? 

Unus E Nova ANGLIA EXTREMA. 


Answer: Yes; the woman is bound 
to the form. For while there has been 
a declarative interpretation of Canon 
1099, it is for the children of mixed 
marriages brought up from infancy in 
no religion or in a false religion, and 
later for the children of apostate 
Catholics of like uninstruction. And 
the apostasy must come before the 
baptism of the child; for such a child 
is then equivalent to the child of non- 
Catholic parents. 

Cardinal Gasparri in his “‘De Matri- 
monio”’ says that he thinks that the ex- 
emption should be extended to the 
‘children of Catholic parents baptized 
in infancy but brought up from infancy 
in no religion or in a false religion. 
But so far the Church has not extended 
that exemption. So, they are still in 
the same position as were all children 
baptized in the Catholic Church under 
the Decree Ne Temere. 


Commemorations in the Trans- 
ferred Titular Feast of a Church 


Question: A discussion arose con- 
cerning titular feasts and commemora- 
tions. The case in particular -is the 
celebration of the titular Feast of Sts. 
Peter and Paul on Sunday, June 30. 
The occasion is the fiftieth anniversary 
of the parish, and the Auxiliary Bishop 
is the celebrant of the Solemn Mass of 
the titular feast. Three Masses were 
sung before the Bishop’s Solemn 
Pontifical Mass. Now the question 
arose: was the Bishop correct in 
making four commemorations, lst of 
the Sunday, 2nd of the octave of the 
Sacred Heart, 3rd of St. John, and 4th 
pro Pace (an imperata pro re gravi in 
this diocese)? One priest contended 
that no commemorations were neces- 
sary. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Additiones et Vari- 
ationes of the Roman Missal give the 
rules that are to be applied in the trans- 
fer of the celebration of the titular 
feast to the following Sunday. We 
find that Title IV, §3, states that the 
external solemnity may be celebrated 
on the Sunday immediately following 
the feast, provided that the Sunday be 
not impeded by a double feast of the 
first class, and that the Sunday be a 
minor Sunday. The rubric permits 
one Low Mass and one Sung Mass of 
the Feast. The Sung Mass has all the 
privileges of a Solemn Votive Mass. 
Among the commemorations that are 
prescribed in these Masses are com- 
memorations of the Sunday and privi- 
leged Octaves (Addit. et Var., Tit. V, 
§3). Therefore, considering the Mass 
of the Titular apart from the other 
Masses, we see that the only com- 
memoration that the Bishop should 
have omitted was that of St. John the 
Baptist, a day during a common 
octave. 
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But for the other Sung Masses 
mentioned in the question there is a dif- 
ferent solution. The rubrics of the Ad- 
ditiones further instruct us that, if there 
were celebrated in the same church a 
Conventual Mass or another Sung 
Mass conformable to the Office of the 
day, all the commemorations included 
in the Solemn Votive Mass are omitted 
(Tit. V, §4). The Jmperata, however, 
should be retained, since it is not ex- 
cluded by the rubric, and the will of 
the Ordinary is that it be excluded 
only on double feasts of the first class. 


The Communion Cloth and Paten 


Question: Which of the following 
practices is correct: (1) the use of the 
Communion cloth by itself; (2) the 


paten without the Communion cloth; 
(3) the Communion cloth and the 
paten? 

INTERROGANS. 


Answer: This query ‘is aptly an- 
swered by the Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments given 
in 1929: ‘In the distribution of Holy 
Communion to the faithful, besides 
the white linen cloth spread before the 
communicants, according to the Rub- 
rics of the Missal, the Ritual, and the 
Ceremonial of Bishops, a paten should 
be used, which should be of silver or 
gilded metal, but not engraved on the 
inside.’”’ Consequently, both the 
Communion cloth and the paten are 
to be used. 

JosEPH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 








Communications from Our Readers 
. Mission Sunday—October 20, 1946 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

The recent tests in the Pacific have 
verified conclusively the terrific power 
of atomic energy in wholesale demoli- 
tion of land as well as sea installations. 
So far its usefulness in peacetime pur- 
suits remains to be developed. How- 
ever, Catholics might do well to re- 
member that they have far greater 
potentialities for construction than the 
harnessed energy of the atom. By 
their prayers and alms they can help 
rebuild the world—a world where 
love, not hate, will be the master. 

The missions of the Church have 
suffered untold damage during the 
years of warfare, during which the 
work of generations of tireless bishops, 
priests, Brothers and Sisters has 
been destroyed. To America alone 


these gallant souls, as well as Christ’s 
own Vicar, must turn to provide the 
spiritual and financial aid needed to 
begin and complete this herculean 
task. 

In the name of the great Missioner, 
Jesus Christ Himself, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith 
urges the readers of THE HoMILetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW to make Octo- 
ber 20 the greatest Mission Sunday 
the Church has ever known. Your 
Diocesan Director of The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith will be 
pleased to know of your interest. 


RIGHT Rev. Mscr. Tuomas J. 
McDOoNNELL, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 
By Joseru F. ScHARRER, C.PP.S. 
Feast of All Saints 
The Vast Number of Saints 


“T saw a great multitude which no man could number’’ (Apoc., vii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The magnificence of the vision of St. 
John. 

Sainthood intended for every human be- 
ing. 

Many Saints were not extraordinary. 

To be saintly, one must cling firmly to 
the faith; some were sinners but con- 
verted. 

Sainthood is beyond the reach of no one. 

Aspire to occupy a place in the vast 
multitude of Saints. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Perhaps the most thrillingly dra- 
matic scene pictured in either profane 
or sacred literature is St. John’s brief 
description of the crowded courts of 
heaven: an innumerable throng 
“standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb.” How immense is the 
multitude of cherubim and seraphim 
and holy angels—those ‘‘thousands of 
thousands who minister to Him!” 
These blessed spirits, all on fire with 
divine love, are joined by an incon- 
ceivable number of martyrs, who ‘‘have 
come out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes in the Blood of the 
Lamb,” also by the host of patriarchs 
and prophets, the apostles and con- 
fessors who, having overcome, are 
clothed in white, and walk with Him, 
because they are worthy. To these 
are added the motley crowds of repent- 
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ant sinners who, seeing the error of 
their ways, were converted and now 
live with Christ. And, above all, 
there stands the Blessed Mother of 
God, the Queen of Angels and Saints, 
“clothed with the sun, the moon 
under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars.’ Such is the 
splendor, magnificence and beauty of 
these heavenly inhabitants who have 
fellowship with the living God and 
heirship with Jesus Christ. This is 
the vision of the Seer of Patmos which 
Mother Church presents to all her 
children, saintly and sinful, as she ar- 
ranges the closing feasts of the Church 
Year in the order of climax—a climax 
featuring Christ the Lamb of God as 
King of the Mystical Body comprising 
all the Saints out of “‘all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues.”’ 


Sainthood Intended for Every Human 
Being 

The Feast of All Saints, thus pre- 
sented in numbers uncountable, in- 
spires the confidence that salvation 
and sanctification are by no means the 
monopoly of a few chosen and priv- 
ileged souls; that heavenly glory is 
not reserved for the exceptional zealot 
but is for the hoi pollot as well. Does 
not the very word, Catholic, imply 
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that everyone is destined for citizen- 
ship in heaven? Since heaven is the 
promised goal of every child of Adam, 
it must be attainable, not only by 
unusual feats of virtue, but by every- 
one who has the genuine will and de- 
termination to follow the Lamb whith- 
ersoever He goes. As evidence that 
slaves no less than martyrs, miners no 
less than their masters, have a full 
claim to citizenship in heaven, the 
word, ‘‘saint,’’ in apostolic times desig- 
nated anyone who was baptized into 
Christ Jesus and persevered in the 
doctrine of Christ. It is these every- 
day ‘‘Saints’”’ whose feast is celebrated 
to-day. 


Many Saints Were Not Extraordinary 


The Saints we read about were, as 
a rule, extraordinary followers and 
imitators of Christ; many of them, 
however, were extraordinary not only 
in their exceptional practices of faith, 
hope, and charity, but were dis- 
tinguished also for their sinfulness 
and subsequent conversion. St. Peter 
was not a born saint; nor were any of 
the Apostles, all of whom for a time 
deserted their Leader. Innumerable 
and now canonized masters of spiritual 
perfection followed the slippery foot- 
steps of Saints like Augustine, Mar- 
garet of Cortona, or Andrew Corsini. 
These verify the mission of Christ in 
that ‘‘the Son of Man came to save 
what was lost.”’ 

Others of a more gentle character 
attracted little attention during their 
lifetime. One such is the Little 
Flower, of whom Pope Pius X said 
one day: ‘‘She is the greatest Saint of 
modern times.” Yet, who of those 
living with her surmised her great- 
ness? If they did, why the misunder- 
standing and persecution? The frag- 
ile nun did nothing striking: she 


had neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity nor the physical stamina; she 
never had an ecstasy. Humble and 
hidden, often during her short life 
tried with temptation and aridity, 
she suffered, sacrificed her self, and 
was consumed with the love of God. 
Her greatest desire, next to her zeal 
for the person of God, was that the 
whole world, especially those in the 
benighted mission lands, would be 
numbered in the Communion of Saints. 

The Feast of All Saints bears the 
connotation that the lack of what is 
extraordinary in this life is the ordi- 
nary means of holiness. Jesus Christ 
Himself assumed the characteristics 
of an ordinary citizen of Nazareth. 
Even though His parents were de- 
scendants of royalty, their place of 
residence and their apparel displayed 
no pretense of wealth or singularity. 
Their social rating was that of work- 
people. Furthermore, Jesus’ dealings 
were rarely with the influential, but 
habitually with the masses. His man- 
ner of speech was not that of a pedant 
or a lecturer, but the words and anal- 
ogies of the sympathetic conversa- 
tionalist. His compassion encom- 
passed the unkempt multitudes with 
as much concern as the well-groomed. 
“Of such,’’ He said to the hillside 
throngs, ‘is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Surely there is nothing unusual in 
the demands which Christ lays upon 
the shoulders of those whom He asks 
to take up the sweet yoke of His 
cross. Does the observance of the 
Eight Beatitudes, for instance, re- 
quire gifted talents, genius, special 
graces? Quite the contrary; these 
eight conditions for attaining the 
heavenly kingdom call for unusual 
simplicity which those who are not 
blessed with rare attainments in other 
regards are more likely to possess. 
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To whom much is given, much also is 
required! Ordinary people whose lives 
are the personification of these eight 
conditions of holiness are like the un- 
sculptured stones which constitute the 
substance and strength of buildings 
and temples. Because they lack the 
sculpturing which is chiselled into the 
keystone, arches, and ornamented 
pillars they attract no special atten- 
tion; but they are an integral part of 
the structure none the less. 


Saints Were Firm in Faith and Resolute 
against Sin 


Although extraordinary things are 
not demanded, heaven is not obtained 
by the vacillating and the unstable. 
“Not everyone who says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
will enter the kingdom of heaven!” 
Only those whose faith in God and 
whose fidelity to the duties imposed 
by that faith is so steadfast that they 
are willing and eager to suffer daily 
hardships, conquer themselves, re- 
press passion, do penance, frequent 
the Sacraments, and have a faith in 
prayer strong enough to move moun- 
tains, can expect to obtain the king- 
dom of heaven. Nevertheless, there 
are in that vast multitude which no 
man can number Saints whose faith 
and fidelity languished and even died 
for a time. Among such were St. 
Augustine, St. Mary Magdalen, and 
hosts of others whose sins were less 
great, but whose repentance was 
complete. When, after long years of 
sin, they heard the call to repentance, 
they turned from their sins. Though 
they became victims of human weak- 
ness, they returned to their holy faith 
with a fidelity, and steadfastness which 
caused joy among the angels in heaven. 


Everyone Can Attain Holiness and Aspire 
to Heaven 


The Feast of All Saints bids every- 
one among us to discard the notion 
that citizenship in heaven, although 
difficult of attainment, is beyond the 
reach of anyone. God wills that all 
be saved; since He wills it, He must 
also make it possible—possible for the 
weak as also for the strong. He has 
declared that all who with a good and 
upright heart nurture the seeds of 
faith in patience bring forth fruit a 
hundredfold. Earth is not our home; 
it is the testing place, the land of exile; 
heaven is our home. Can Almighty 
God prepare a home for us, as we re- 
call each time we repeat the Our 
Father, and yet make it beyond any- 
one’s power, assisted by His grace, to 
reach our true home? 

On this feast day we are asked to 
gaze into the vaults of heaven; there 
we behold workmen and men of wis- 
dom, cobblers and clerks, firemen and 
foremen, salesmen and _ scholars, 
champions and children. These, for 
the most part, pursued a life as un- 
demonstrative as the common crowd 


who listened to Christ as He narrated | 


the eight beatitudes—conditions of 
salvation which caused them to say 
inwardly: “If these are the virtues 
we must practise, heaven is closer to 
our grasp than we dared imagine.”’ 
Of a certainty, no one can lift his eyes 
to behold that heavenly scene drawn 
by St. John without succumbing to 
the certainty that, with God’s grace 
and a firm determination to follow the 
promptings of that grace, he can be 
numbered among that ‘“‘vast multi- 
tude which no man can number” 
(Apoc., vii. 9). 
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Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 
The Power of the Devil 


“Our wrestling is... 


against the principalities and the powers, against the 


world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness on high” 
(Eph., vi. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The devil is largely responsible for the 
terrors accompanying the end of the 
world. 

(2) His power is world-wide. 

(3) Jesus Christ subdued the power of the 
devil, rendering him powerless against 
those who resist him firmly. 

(4) Temptations of the devil can be turned 
into advantages. 

(5) There is no need to fear the devil, pro- 
vided one wards him off with the 


weapons of faith. 
(6) Be aware of the devil’s power in the 
present confusion of world affairs. 


In every age, by no means excluding 
our own, signs abound which can be 
interpreted as premonitions of the 
final consummation of the world. 
When Jesus Christ foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and mingled 
with it pictures of the happenings to 
come at the end of time, He taught 
men to expect the abomination of 
desolation at any moment. Through- 
out the history of Christianity, the 
anticipation of this last and terrible 
chapter marking the end of time has 
often reached heights of tenseness. 
Just as St. Paul found it necessary 
to caution his people not to interpret 
Jesus’ words in the sense that the final 
age had already come with unmis- 
takable certainty, so in succeeding 
ages mankind has not seldom suc- 
cumbed to the conviction that the 
Day of Wrath is already upon the 
world. 

The frightful events which will occur 
when, in holy anger aroused by the 
centuries of sin and disregard for 


God’s laws, the Almighty and All- 
knowing Judge will draw the curtain 
of night over the earth, are due in 
incalculable measure to the devil and 
his wicked armies. It was to warn 
the human race against being deceived 
by the devil into forgetfulness of God 
and His mercies that Jesus foretold 
the terrible events which are the after- 
effects of Satan’s hatred of mankind. 

Not even the once supernally wise 
but now infernally cunning Lucifer, 
who heads the spiritual forces of 
wickedness on high, knows the date of 
the end of the world. But he and 
the principalities and powers as world 
rulers of this darkness of sin anticipate 
the end of the world with greater anxi- 
ety than mankind does. These spir- 
itual forces of wickedness are ever on 
the watch in prepared readiness to 
wage their last and overwhelming on- 
slaught against Christ and His Church. 
The devils calculate the probable end 
of time by the same signs as mankind 
foresees it. In times when national 
crimes, irreligion, atheism, social tur- 
moil, and general confusion abound, the 
devils are busiest at work. They, 
better than we, understand that when 
the world approaches its final day, 
their power to mislead men will be 
greatest. 


Worldwide Power of the Devil 


Perhaps Satan’s chief triumph over 
the world is his ability to blind his 
victims to the might of his power. 
An enemy can execute his insidious 
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designs best when his schemings are 
unsuspected. But, lest anyone ques- 
tion the influence of the powers of 
hell over the human race, the Holy 
Scriptures teem with descriptions of 
his work. Scarcely a truth in Holy 
Writ is more plainly written on its 
pages than this: that we have a real, 
living, crafty enemy in the person 
of the devil. That Satan’s sway is as 
extensive as the expanse of the world 
is beyond question. His world empire 
has been declared by Jesus Christ 
who, when about to be betrayed and 
led to His death, told the Apostles 
that the Prince of this world was 
about to meet Him in combat. Jesus 
had spoken not only of the devil but 
of his legions. He spoke of the devil 
and his angels; of the devils who en- 
tered the swine. It is specifically 
against the devil and the evil brought 
about by him that Jesus taught His 
Apostles to pray in the concluding 
petition of the Our Father. When He 
urged them to ask for deliverance from 
evil, He signified not only evil in 
general but the Evil One in particular. 


The Power of the Devils Subdued 


Although Satan’s temptings en- 
circle the globe, his power has been 
subdued by Jesus Christ. Further- 
more, his ability to foment evil is 
blanked by all who resist him strong 
in faith. Such is the teaching of 
Saint Augustine who explains that, 
after Jesus chained the devil, the evil 
spirit can injure only those who ap- 
proach within the limit of satanic 
chains. Almighty God is the ruler of 
all events: He is master of all des- 
tinies. Accordingly, no one is ever 
tempted beyond his power of resist- 
ance, since with every temptation 
Almighty God provides a way out. 
The means given us to overthrow the 


devil are the weapons of our holy 
faith. ‘In all things, taking up the 
shield of faith,” is the teaching of 
St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle, “with 
which you may be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the most wicked one. 
And take unto you the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the spirit, 
that is, the word of God.”’ 

The evil spirits are not only power- 
less against all who are accoutred with 
divine truth and grace; they even 
contribute to the merit and glory of 
those who overcome them. Power is 
never so noticeable, its unseen re- 
sources are never brought into greater 
prominence than when used in con- 
test against a vehement force. Vic- 
tory reaches its heights when achieved 
over seemingly insurmountable op- 
position. So it is in the battle be- 
tween the spiritual forces of wicked- 
ness and the spiritual forces of Christ; 
the more insidious the attacks of the 
devil become, the more signal the 
triumph of those who conquer him. 


Temptations Turned into Advantages 


One does not merely overcome 
temptation; every mastery over the 
evil spirit’s attacks becomes a strength- 
ening of virtue. Temptations are 
occasions for exercise; but exercise is 
strengthening. Thus, how seldom 
would anyone fly in desperate anxiety 
to Almighty God and to His spiritual 
forces of assisting angels and graces, 
unless the need of help were a neces- 
sity! Who would pray for an in- 
crease of faith, an enlivening of hope, a 
perfecting of charity unless he real- 
ized that each day the world, the flesh, 
and especially the devil were threaten- 
ing to filch them? When would one 
learn the heroism of patience, the 
genuineness of humility, the glory of 
chastity, the sweetness of meekness 
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and the like, unless resistance against 
the devil and bounteous grace were 
required to acquire them? For this 
reason St. James, at the very begin- 
ning of his Epistle, speaks vigorous 
encouragement when writing: “Es- 
teem it all joy when you fall into vari- 
ous trials, knowing that the trying of 
your faith begets patience. And let 
patience have its perfect work, that 
you may be perfect and entire, lacking 
nothing.” 


Do Not Fear the Devil 


The devil can be our most ensnaring 
foe; but when we wield the weapons 
of faith against his wiles, he becomes 
helpless against us. As Goliath tow- 
ered in physical strength over the boy 
David; but as David advanced fear- 
lessly toward him in the name of the 
Lord and slew him, so also every 
Christian armed with the power which 
Christ won for us when overcoming 
Satan by His death on the cross, can 
and does overcome the Goliath of sin 
and the Philistines of temptation. 

There is no reason for fearing the 
devil’s power, great though it be. 
He can tempt, but he can force no 
one to sin. But there is need to be 
aware of his prowling. The evil 
spirits are never so able to misguide 
the world as when the world forgets 
their very existence. When men fail to 
reckon with the devil by avowing dis- 
belief in him, or worse, by denying 
his existence, then by the same token 
they also deny the reality of God’s 


being. To disbelieve that spiritual 


forces of wickedness are on high, 
amounts to denial that spiritual forces 
of angels roam the heavens. Almighty 
God revealed the presence of the 
former no less than of the latter. Re- 
fusal to accept any of God’s revelations 
in one respect eventually leads to 


disbelief of revelation in all respects. 
And how can one deny what God re- 
veals without doubting whether there 
is a God who revealed truths? But to 
cause men to specially belittle, then 
to disclaim, finally to deny one truth 
after another so that eventually they 
may become infidels is precisely the 
devil’s slyest way of misleading the 
world. When the world in great 
numbers, as in pagan eras, doubts or 
does away with belief in devils, angels, 
and in God, then the principalities 
and powers, the world rulers of dark- 
ness, take increasingly greater control. 


Beware of the Devil’s Power in the World 
To-Day 


Since the Church, nearing the end 
of another ecclesiastical year, warns us 
with special urgency to beware of the 
devil, let us view present-day world 
events, and in particular the stagna- 
tion of national life in so many coun- 
tries as glaring evidence of Satanic 
power. But note that if he is active 
in the world in general, he is deter- 
mined most to molest hated enemies: 
those who resist him with the weapons 
of faith. Having misdirected those 
who have become his sinful victims, 
he need not concern himself to any 
further studied extent about them: 
he nods and these willing subjects 
obey. Not so with those who re- 
peatedly drive him back; for these 
he lays special snares. And he knows 
full well that the better he succeeds in 
overcoming the strong, and those who 
hold positions of spiritual leadership, 
the more spiritual ruin he can accom- 
plish. 

If, therefore, we are active with a 
lively faith, the devil is most desperate 
in his attempts to deaden that zeal of 
ours; if we are careless in the practice 
of our Catholic duties, his power over 
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us is already mounting. So, whether 
we consider ourselves firm in the 
faith or realize that ours is a slovenly 
attention to duty, we act with supreme 


prudence by arming ourselves with the . 


armor of God that we may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. 


That we may never forget that our 
warfare is constant and intense, Pope 
Leo XIII bade us pray after every 
Low Mass that God may restrain the 
might of hell. Let us say that prayer 
with full faith in our ability to resist 
the devil with the help of God’s grace. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
Solicitude for the Flock 


“T have you in my heart .. . all of you’ (Phil., i. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Charity is the glory of the Catholic 
Church. 

(2) Charity of St. Paul. 

(3) Charity of the pastoral office. 

(4) Burdens of the pastoral office require 
much charity. ° 

(5) In charity pray for pastoral leaders. 


The Catholic Church is an organiza- 
tion united by the bonds of super- 
natural love. All the resources of her 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying power 
overflow with charity. Every prayer 
and Sacrament, each regulation and 
remonstrance, all instructions and ad- 
monitions have as their final purpose 
the perfecting of charity, ‘‘so that 
rooted and grounded in love, you may 
be able to comprehend with all the 
saints . . . and to know Christ’s love 
which surpasses knowledge.’”’ In no 
sense the least of these reservoirs is the 
supernatural love of wayfaring and 
often wayward mankind, which Jesus 
Christ has bequeathed to His represen- 
tatives- whose priestly duty it is to 
channel the love of God into the hearts 
of men. The best illustration of the 
compassionate solicitude which the 
Saviour attaches to the care of souls is 
the dramatic series of questions put by 
the Lord to St. Peter at Cesarea 
Philippi. As He was soon to leave the 


world and return to His Father, the 
hour had come for the Redeemer to in- 
vest with supreme authority the chief 
of the Apostles. But He would have it 
well understood that the pastoral dig- 
nity and power were to be granted only 
after protestations of love for the flock. 
“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me 
more than these?’ Peter answers the 
thrice-repeated question: ‘Yes, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love Thee.” Peter 
and all who assist him in the priestly 
office are to exhibit one supreme 
characteristic: love of souls. 


Charity of St. Paul 


St. Paul, the most zealous of the 
Apostles because he labored and en- 
dured more than all the other Apostles, 
declares in a most personal way in to- 
day’s Epistle what this love implies. 
Always earnestly conscious of the 
mystical bond of love which joined him 
with his many churches, he makes no 
pretense at suppressing the intensity of 
his affection: “I have you in my heart 
...allof you.”’ As though anticipating 
a rebuff for his expressed emotion, he 
insists: ‘I have the right to feel so 
about you all . . . God is my witness!” 
In all his dealings with the brethren, 
his sentiments are always aglow with 
this supernatural zeal. Whether he is 
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inciting his brothers in Christ to virtue, 
correcting abuses, or explaining Catho- 
lic doctrine, he never departs from that 
all-pervading motive of charity: ‘‘Alike 
in my chains and in the defense and 
confirmation of the gospel you are 
sharers in my joy.” 


Charity of the Pastoral Office 


This gift of charity for the flock, so 
eminent in the Apostles, is an integral 
part of the office of priesthood. With- 
out charity as the predominating mo- 
tive, such zeal as burned in the hearts 
of men like the Curé of Ars, St. Francis 
Xavier, Damien of Molokai would 
have been an impossibility. Human 
nature is capable of immense and in- 
tense activity, provided there be 
riches or renown or pleasure as hoped- 
for compensation. Remove these in- 
ducements; place in their stead abuse, 
humiliations, attempts of men and 
devils to overthrow all accomplish- 
ments; above all, take all of self from 
their vision, and you take the average 
man’s heart out of his work. Not so 
with those whose motive is super- 
natural charity! What is so impelling 
and resistless as fire in such men of God, 
burns in the office of priesthood in 
general. As miracles are the unim- 
peachable evidence guaranteeing the 
truthfulness of the entirety of Catholic 
teaching, so also the heaven-high flam- 
ing fire of the preéminent ordained men 
of God renders testimony unquestion- 
able to the charity which is the heart 
of the priesthood itself. 


Burdens of the Pastoral Office Require 
Much Charity 


Due to the complexities of pastoral 
work together with the business-like 
policies which are an unavoidable part 
of any public office, it is not unlikely 
that the laity may overlook the 


fatherly interest which pastors and 
priests have in the well-being of their 
charges. St. Paul’s concern and worry 
lest false teachers betray his flock into 
errors prompted him to write: ‘“Who 
is made to stumble, and I am not in- 
flamed.”” So also any other pastor re- 
peats with him almost daily: ‘There is 
my daily pressing anxiety, the care of 
all the churches.’’ Hence, let no one 
think that pastors are not elated over 
the spiritual and material progress of 
that portion of the vineyard of the Lord 
consigned to their ministry, or dis- 
traught when factions retard parish 
advancement. Their spiritual father- 
hood is filled with the self-same, though 
more numerous, solicitudes which any 
earthly father has for his family. His 
heart rejoices when contemplating the 
devotion of the many faithful members 
of his parish. With what inward joy 
does he muse over their progress as St. 
Paul delightfully and often spoke of 
his own zealous followers! With that 
great Apostle he repeats with reassur- 
ing satisfaction: “I am convinced in 
the Lord Jesus that He who has begun 
a good work in you will bring it to per- 
fection.”’ 

On the other hand, can he view with 
stoic indifference the scandalscaused by 
the errant black sheep who are a dis- 
credit and a disgrace to the Gospel 
which he lives and preaches? ‘Who is 
weak,’’ he prays in secret, ‘“‘and I am 
not weak? Who is made to stumble, 
and I am not inflamed?’’ When, to all 
seeming, his labors are achieving scanty 
results, is he not made restless with 
grief, knowing that, in so far as his 
ministry effects no tangible better- 
ment in his people, the work of Jesus 
Christ suffers also? In such moments 
which threaten discouragement—and 
such moments are not few—he must 
needs rely on that prayer which Christ 
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offered to His Father on behalf of St. 
Peter and the other Apostles: ‘‘I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith may not 
fail.” Surely, his faith in God cannot 
fail; not so perhaps his faith in human 
nature! 


Spiritual Fatherhood 


The task of instructing the faithful 
and of conducting them through the 
pathways of sin to those of virtue is not 
a small one. It places upon the priest 
the responsibilities and the anxieties of 
fatherhood—a fatherhood not unlike 
that of St. Joseph who was -charged 
with the duty of both providing a home 
for his Foster-Son and of safeguarding 
Him from danger. His is a genuine al- 
though spiritual fatherhood, since in 
Christ through the Gospel he has be- 
gotten all whom he has baptized, to 
whom he has restored the spiritual life 
of grace in the Sacraments of Penance 
and Extreme Unction, and to all whom 
he has imparted increased spiritual 
vitality through the Sacraments and 
by other priestly ministrations. Nor 
is this fatherhood charged with the care 
and custody of the soul merely; for, 
the well-being of the soul is largely de- 
pendent upon the condition of the 
body; and the body, in turn, languishes 
so readily unless the soul enlivens it 
with holy energy. How great is the 
vocation of spiritual parenthood! How 
compact with significance is the title of 
address so habitually accorded the 
priest: ‘‘Father!’’ 

How many are the dangers which 
threaten the lives of his children in the 
Lord! How the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, the concupiscences of the 
flesh, of the eye, and the pride of life, 
combine to rob the spiritual life of 
those whom he calls his people! The 
priest rejoices, indeed, in the knowledge 
that many homes are shrines where 


children advance in wisdom and age 
and grace before God and men. But 
his heart is ilf at ease over the realiza- 
tion that many of those whom he has 
baptized will never frequent his parish 
school; that his will not be the gratify- 
ing contentment of giving them the 
Bread of Life; that year after year 
many of those whom he relied upon as 
future pillars of the local congregation 
will refuse to kneel at the altar to be 
united in sacramental matrimony. As 
he occasionally visits the homes of his 
flock and passes a home of affluence 
here and a hovel of poverty there, re- 
membering with all-too-sharp a recol- 
lection that the crucifix and the parish 
calendar ,.have long since been torn 
from their once-hallowed walls, there 
wells up in his heart the sentiment of 
St. Paul: “I have you in my heart, all 
of you!” How he longs for that glad 
day when during a mission, perhaps, 
a few of these erring sheep will return 
to the fold—his fold! 


In Charity Pray for Pastoral Leaders 


Since the office of the priesthood was 
instituted by Jesus Christ to tap the 
limitless resources of divine charity by 
applying the infinite merits of the 
Precious Blood to the souls of men, let 
the faithful never cease to thank God 
for the fatherly ministrations and 
parental anxieties of their pastors and 
priests. Jesus Christ Himself assured 
St. Peter, whom He had appointed to 
the supreme pastorate: “I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith may not fail.” 
By this token, Our Lord indicated how 
necessary it is for all the faithful to 
pray for their pastors in order that 
their faith in God and in human nature 
be ever renewed with that strength so 
necessary in the priest. Almighty God 
is never more ready and prompt in 
answering a prayer than He is to give 
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ear to prayers for His representatives. 
And by thus providing succor to those 
whom God’s charity has placed over 
you, you make yourselves deserving of 


that heart-to-heart greeting which you 
hear each time the priest reads the 
Epistle of the Mass to you, ‘‘Beloved in 
Christ”’ or ‘‘Brethren in the Lord.”’ 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Resurrected Body Will Be Resplendent with Glory 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ will refashion the body of our lowliness’’ (Phil., iii. 20-21). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Sufferings atone for sin and purchase 
glory. 
(2) For justice’ sake the good endure in- 
creased affliction. 
(3) The members most afflicted become most 


resplendent. 
(4) Esteem mortification of body. 
(5) Crosses increase glory. 


An immortal body glorious with the 
brightness of the sun, rivalling the 
beauty of the angels, and refashioned 
into the likeness of Jesus’ glorified 
body—this is God’s reward to all who 
persevere in grace and in good works. 
In heaven the soul will not be alone; 
the body also, as the instrument of do- 
ing good under the guidance of the 
soul, will share all immortal rewards. 
Throughout life it was made to bear the 
burden and the sun’s heat; throughout 
immortal life it shall be privileged to 
reflect the sun’s light. 

In this land of trial and exile, the 
body no less than the soul was sen- 
tenced to labor all the days of its mor- 
tal life. But Almighty God did not 
issue this penalizing decree of Eden 
only as an atonement for sin; it was 
intended also as a price for heavenly 
glory. The promise of the Redeemer 
which followed shortly in the wake of 
this sentence obliging all mankind to 
submit to a life-time of offering satis- 
faction for sins, also foretold that all 
things would be restored by Christ 
and in Christ. Human _ toilings, 


through Christ, become a sanctifying 
power; for, ‘if we endure, we shall 
also reign with Him.” 


The Good Endure Increased Afflictions 


“Whom God loves He chastizes.”’ 
By patient endurance, the body of the 
just, no less than the soul, is made to 
withstand hardships as a premium for 
virtue. There is an evident dispro- 
portion between the sufferings and 
privations which the upright must 
undergo, as compared with the ease 
and prosperity enjoyed by the ungodly. 
In pursuing good works, the just 
frequently suffer in silence because of 
the arrogance of insolent men. Thus, 
God blessed Abram by increasing his 
herds and those of Lot also in such 
quantity that the pasturelands in the 
surrounding countrysides were in- 
sufficient for grazing. For virtue’s 
sake and to avoid altercation, Abram 
surrendered his ownership of the mea- 
dows, and went forth from his country 
and kingdom and became a stranger to 
his own house and home. Such was 
the premium he chose to pay for the 
sake of peace. 


Jacob suffered for justice’ sake. He 


‘acquired from Esau the right to his 


father’s benediction and to his patri- 
archal possessions. Yet, despite this 
claim and to prevent bloodshed, Jacob 
fled from the pursuing vengeance of his 
angry brother. Joseph had been a 
youth of singular innocence. Although 
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guilty of no greater crime than that of 
being the favored son of Jacob, he was 
subjected to the cruelty of languishing 
in a pit while awaiting the threat of 
death which was being plotted against 
him by his envious brothers. Later he 
was pitilessly sold into slavery. Even 
the integrity of his life brought upon 
him the accusation of the very sins 
which he desperately spurned by flight 
from the temptress. Daniel, excelling 
in zeal for the Law and surpassing all 
in wisdom, found himself condemned 
to the lions’ den. 

Such is the chronicle of godly men. 
In recompense for their deeds of valor 
and virtue they are made to sustain 
increased anxiety of spirit and afflic- 
tion of body. The Apostles, like their 
Master, and the early Christians were 
condemned to cruel agonies and to 
martyrdom because, in their all- 
sacrificing generosity, they refused to 
decline from good and do evil. To 
strengthen His Apostles and all who 
would choose apostolic men as their 
exemplars, Jesus bade them take heart: 
“You shall weep and lament, but the 
world shall rejoice; and you shall be 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy’—a joy in which the 
body’s share will be commensurate 
with the scourges and mortifications it 
bore in testimony of its love for Christ. 


Each Member of the Body Given Its 
Special Glory 


According as the body becomes the 
willing victim of God’s chastening 
hand, it merits for itself a treasure of 
supernal glory. Its brightness will be 
most radiant in those members and 
faculties in which its sacrifices were 
most poignant. Thus, the bodies of 
virgins and martyrs, in which mortifi- 


cation was perpetual and complete, ° 


will gleam with an aureola of glory 


reserved for them alone. The eyes of 
all the elect will behold God; but a 
more luminous and ecstatic vision shall 
be accorded those eyes which turned 
steadfastly away from objects of sin 
and were focussed upon reflections of 
God’s beauty. What depth of insight 
awaits those who knelt daily and 
nightly in constant adoration of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist! 

The ears of the blessed will hear 
most exquisite melodies; but those 
who have closed their hearing to evil 
words and scandalous accusations, but 
opened them instead to the words of 
the Gospel, will perceive harmonies 
unheard by all whose ears were given 
to less worthy activity. What added 
beauty will distinguish hands, like 
those of Sara so busily occupied in 
works of duty and generosity; hands 
that were folded in constant prayer; 
hands raised in benediction and in 
absolution; hands which have held 
Christ the King of Glory aloft for 
adoration! ‘“How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, and that preach- 
eth peace: of him that sheweth forth 
good, that preacheth salvation!” What 
delights await the tongue which re- 
frained from evil and whose lips spoke 
no deceit; which was not given to 
rendering evil for evil, or abuse for 
abuse, but contrariwise, blessing! In 
a word, if we have become like Christ 
in His sufferings, we shall become like 
to Him in His resurrection and glory 
also. And as the wounds of Christ, 
torn and bleeding for our sakes, were 
changed into jewels of sparkling splen- 
dor, so too shall the works and morti- 
fications endured in His name be re- 
fashioned into emblems of beauty. 


Esteem Mortification of the Body 
What a motive for the mortification 
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of the senses does the anticipation of the 
glorified body offer! A strong faith in 
the resurrected body urges us to esteem 
the crucifying of the flesh with its vices 
and concupiscences. It induces us to 
submit cheerfully to the yoke and bur- 
den of God’s laws and counsels, and to 
bless God’s goodness for preparing so 
much glory and happiness for the 
body as a recompense for sufferings 
relatively so light. Meditation and 
reflection upon the glorified body 
causes the disproportion between the 
earthly lot of the just and the unjust 
to appear in a different light by enab- 
ling us to see the inequalities of life in 
their divinely designed perspective: 
“The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared to the 
glory to come that will be revealed in 
us.”’ 

The Spirit breathes where He will; 
there are varieties of ministries; some 
receive gifts which are withheld from 


others. The cup of happiness is given 
to one; the chalice of bitterness to 
another. But most blessed are those 
“who have come out of great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb.... They shall 
neither hunger nor thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike them nor 
any heat.’’ From their thrones on 
high, the just will look back to scan the 
pathways which they trod during their 
mortal life. As they turn their gaze 
from their woes and wounds, soothed 
by God’s mercies and changed to merit 
through God’s grace, to behold their 
now glorified bodily members, they 
will marvel at the truth of St. Paul’s 
words: ‘For those who love God all 
things work together unto good.... 
such as ... are called to be saints. 
Those whom He has called, them He 
has also justified, and those whom He 
has justified, them He has also glori- 
fied” (Rom., viii, 28, 30). 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
The Triumph of the Elect 


“They will see the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of heaven with great 


power and majesty. 


And He will send forth His angels with a great trumpet 


and a great sound, and they will gather His elect’’ (Matt., xxiv. 30-31). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) General Judgment will be not only a day 
of dread, but especially a day of 
triumph. 

(2) On earth, Jesus concealed His divine 
power, but will manifest it in its full- 
ness on Judgment Day. 

(3) The virtues of the just were adjudged 
weakness; now the heroism of their 
works will appear amid splendor. 

(4) Those who are heavily burdened should 
yearn for the glory which awaits them 
in the after-life. 

(5) The triumph of Judgment Day will 
endure for ever. 


Although the terrors and consterna- 


of the final day of human history, the 
Dies Ire, are beyond description, Gen- 
eral Judgment Day will be one of in- 
effable triumph also.. The guilty, those 
abominations of desolation, will shud- 
der, ‘fainting for fear and for expecta- 
tion of the things that are coming on 
the world,” but the saintly will ascend 
in a pageant of glory to “‘take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world.”’ Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, it will be the mission 
of the strange, terrible, awe-inspiring 
phenomena of the last day to lead the 
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hearts of men to submit at last to the 
Judge who will send these premonitory 
signs in advance. At the last moment 
when Jesus is about to display his 
mightiest power, He will make one last 
effort to snatch souls from eternal 
damnation; He would convert those 
souls which have been hitherto re- 
bellious to the inspirations of His grace. 
This last manifestation of God’s in- 
finite mercy will, indeed, heighten the 
triumph of General Judgment Day. 

So hoped-for an event is that day of 
final justice that the Apostles and 
writers of early Christian literature 
make frequent appeals to its forth- 
coming grandeur as a motive for vir- 
tuous living; they grow fervent in de- 
claring how the glory of that day shall 
more than compensate for the hard- 
ships and restraints necessarily borne 
by all who work out their salvation. 
This great day will be one of magnifi- 
cence: it is called the Epiphany, the 
Day of the Lord, the Day of Jesus 
Christ, the Day of the Son of Man. 
Summarizing these glowing references, 
the Fathers assembled at the Council 
of Nice added the word “‘glory”’ to the 
seventh article of the Apostles’ Creed 
by defining that “He shall come again 
with glory to judge the living arid the 
dead.”’ 

That will be the ““V” Day of all time 
when Jesus Christ and His army, 
mustered “from every tribe and people 
and tongue and nation,” will begin 
their victory. march into heaven and 
parade down the gleaming avenues of 
eternal day. As an integral part of 
their triumph, they will behold the 
enemies of Christ—all who refused to 
enlist under the banner of His redeem- 
ing blood—routed by the invading 
battalions of God’s pursuing angels, 
fleeing in consternation down the 
black-out valleys of everlasting night. 


How Jesus Concealed His Power 


It is fitting that Jesus appear to all 
the world in the full stature of His 
divine power, since throughout His 
earthly career He veiled the splendor 
of His majesty, except for the few 
brief moments of the Transfiguration. 


Although patriarchs and prophets 
heralded the coming of the ‘‘Desired of 
Nations” as an event which would 
change the face of the earth, Jesus’ 
birth and birthplace were made singu- 
lar, not by the lavish tapestries of 
royalty, but rather by the swaddling 
bands of humility. And what heavenly 
brightness betokened His divinity, 
only the lowly shepherds of the village, 
who adored the Child in union with 
Mary and Joseph, witnessed by singu- 
lar privilege. How He hid His Divinity 
when, with none but Mary and Joseph 
as escort, He was obliged to flee from 
the pompous power of King Herod and 
his murderous soldiers! His entire 
youth, except for His three days in the 
temple where He amazed the doctors 
with His wisdom, was scarcely different 
from that of His boyhood companions; 
so much so that when Jesus first de- 
clared His Messiahship in the village 
synagogue, His listeners expressed no 
small surprise that a mere carpenter’s 
son should have so exalted an opinion 
of His personality. Such was Jesus’ 
private life: an obscure and unpreten- 
tious life calculated to win the affection 
of His people by His plainness and 
simplicity, rather than compel their 
admiration by displaying His divine 
majesty. But on final Judgment Day 
this same Child of Nazareth will march 
as the King of Humanity on the crest of 
the clouds of heaven, and command 
the homage ‘‘of those in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth, and every 
tongue should confess that the Lord 
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Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father.” 

As preacher and teacher, Jesus spoke 
indeed as One having authority; yet, 
there was no commandeering tone to 


His voice. The throngs which followed’ 


Him up the hillsides, and who even 
crowded Him off the shores into a boat 
which He used as a pulpit, were 
attracted to Him by His meekness and 
His sympathetic heart. Even when 
working miracles, Jesus acted with the 
simplicity with which He performed 
His lesser activities; He lived and 
taught and conducted Himself for the 
most part as man to man. His fol- 
lowers knew nothing of that awe which 
caused Zachary to be speechless with 
fright at the appearance of the heav- 
enly messenger; nor did they approach 
Christ with the hesitancy with which 
Moses strode with unsandalled feet 
towards the burning bush. In con- 
trast to such unassuming association 
with His fellow-men, Jesus will come 
forth on the Day of the Lord as the 
King of kings and the Lord of lords; 
and all the living and the dead will 
adore Him as the Son of God with 
hosannas to Him who comes in the 
name of the Lord. 


Jesus’ Divinity Completely Ignored 


When shackled, scourged, and cruci- 
fied; when led in mockery’s raiment 
through the streets from Pilate’s court 
to Herod’s palace and back again; 
when standing on the balcony of the 
pretorium in His Ecco Homo attire, 
crowned with thorns, holding a reed in 
His bleeding hands—would anyone not 
enlightened with the brightness of 
faith have had reason to say: “How 
divine is His appearance! How like 
the God of the universe!’’ How dif- 
ferently will Jesus appear on the all- 
consummating day! Then will Herod 


and Pilate, Judas and the Pharisees, 
the soldiers who buffetted Him, the 
guards who clouted His innocent 
cheek—then all who witnessed. the 
deicide, and who saw the noon-day 
darkness of Good Friday cast the 
shadow of night over the earth, will 
confess with the centurion: ‘Indeed, 
this is the Son of God!’’ 


As with Jesus, so with His Followers 


On earth, the portion of the just is 
humiliation, misunderstanding, lack of 
recognition. Their fidelity to Jesus’ 
teachings, their patient carrying of the 
cross, their unsuspected heroic virtues 
will then be revealed in their golden 
light. In this life, humility is mistaken 
for weakness; but on that day all the 
world will behold how wondrously 
humility was a sharing of Jesus’ 
majesty. For the Judge will declare 
how blessed are the meek, the mournful, 


’ the merciful: ‘‘Theirs is the kingdom 


of heaven.”’ 

General Judgment Day is the hope of 
all “who labor and are heavily bur- 
dened.” In this life Christ is as sparing 
in bestowing the glory which the just 
merit by their good works as He was 
careful not to manifest His infinite 
beauty on earth. Instead of enriching 
the clean of heart with halos of exalta- 
tion, Jesus visits them with humilia- 
tions. So true is this fact that chosen 
souls whose lives have been most suc- 
cessful both in personal sanctification 
and in works of charity, have usually 
been considered failures by their con- 
temporaries. ‘In the sight of the un- 
wise they seemed to die: and their de- 
parture was taken for misery . . . but 
they are in peace .. . their hope is full 


of immortality.” 


Yearning for the Day of the Lord 


We should yearn with longing ex- 
pectation for that Day of the Lord— 
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a day, on the one hand, so terrible for 
the wicked but, on the other hand, so 
significant for the elect. The triumph 
of that day enables us even now to 
understand with increasing compre- 
hension the purpose of Jesus’ life and 
work; for, by word and example, He 
taught us that the route to heaven and 
glory is through the valleys of hard- 
ships and over the hills of duty. Fur- 
thermore, Jesus taught us to under- 
stand that He sought not His own 
glory, but that He was concerned with 


our salvation and sanctification. In 
turn, He asks that we be not intent 
upon receiving human and _ fickle 
praise here below, lest we seek our own 


_glory instead of constantly endeavor- 


ing to glorify ‘“‘the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Unlike earthly renown which en- 
dures but for a fleeting day, the tri- 
umph of that Day of Christ will herald 
the beginning of an eternity of ecstatic 
union of love with Christ in the Com- 
munion of Saints. 








Roman Documents 


Indulgence for Kissing the Ring 
of a Prefect Apostolic 


In an audience given to the Cardi- 
nal Major Penitentiary on November 
8, 1945, the Holy Father granted a par- 
tial indulgence of fifty days to all the 
faithful as often as they kiss devoutly 
the ring of a Prefect Apostolic. His 
Holiness stated that his purpose in 
granting this indulgence was to em- 
phasize the dignity of the chief Pas- 
tor of a flock, and to make the spiritual 
treasury of the Church further avail- 
able to the faithful (Acia A post. Sedis, 
XXXVIII, 159). 


Dubia Regarding the Way of the 
Cross 


The Sacred Penitentiary Apostolic 
has answered the following dubia 
regarding the Pious Exercise of the 
Way of the Cross. 


I. Does the norm of the Decree 
of August 6, 1757 (which declares that 
to avoid confusion during the Way of 
the Cross all the faithful may remain 
in their places while the priest with 
two clerics or chanters makes the 
round of the Stations, standing before 
each Station and reciting the custom- 
ary prayers alternately with the oth- 
ers); apply only to the public Exer- 
cise of the Way of the Cross held in a 
church, or also when it is made by 
Religious in their oratories? Answer: 
Affirmative to first part, negative to 
second. 


II. In the circumstances described 
in the Decree of February 27, 1901, 
and May 7, 1902 (when owing to the 
limitations of space in their oratories 
all the Religious cannot proceed from 
Station to Station without confusion), 
can the Religious gain the indulgences 
annexed to the Way of the Cross if 
one of the Religious (male or female) 
makes the round of the Stations and 
says the customary prayers at each 
Station, while the others remain in 
their places and there rise and kneel at 
each Station. Answer: Affirmative. 


III. Under the same circumstances 
just related regarding Religious and the 
method to be observed by them, may 
the faithful who live in common as 
described in Canon 929 gain the in- 
dulgences annexed to the Way of the 
Cross, if one man or woman makes the 
round of the Stations and recites the 
customary prayers? Answer: Af- 
firmative (Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
XXXVIII, 160). 


Decisions of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code 


I. Regarding Associations of the 
Faithful—tis Canon 692 to be under- 
stood as follows: To enjoy the rights, 
privileges, indulgences and other spirit- 
ual favors of an association, the pious 
works legitimately prescribed are also 
necessary. Answer: Affirmative. 
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II. Right of Burial.—According to 
the norm of Canon 1216, §1, collated 
with Canon 1226, §1, is the existence 
of a family sepulchre in some church 
to be regarded since the Code as a 
legitimate choice of the church of 
burial. Answer: Negative. 

Ill. Right to Attack a Marriage.— 


Does the incapability of a spouse to 
attack a marriage, as decreed in 
Canon 1971, §1, n. 1, include in- 
capacity to stand in court, so that the 
sentence is vitiated by incurable nul- 
lity in accordance with Canon 1892, 
n. 2. Answer: Negative (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XX XVIII, 162). 








Book Keuirws 


The State the Form of Human Life.— 
Without the State life—let alone the good 
life—would be impossible for man. The 
State represents the total and final organi- 
zation of society; it embodies all cultural 
values; in its ideal form, it is order, peace, 
justice, freedom; it is the indispensable 
condition of the full realization of the ethi- 
cal personality. Yet, it is instrumental, a 
medium for the expression of the personal 
life of its citizens, a custodian of individual 
rights, subservient to the interests of the 
spiritual personality; its purpose is to safe- 
guard the sphere of the individual and per- 
sonal life from arbitrary social interference. 
Patently, we have here a situation which 
contains explosive possibilities of tension 
and conflict. To define accurately the 
essential relation between State and per- 
sonality and to forestall misconceptions 
that will lead to disastrous policies, is 
therefore a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance, especially at a time when men have 
become acutely conscious of what might be 
called the political problem: State versus 
Individual. 

We are thankful for Dr. Rommen’s 
painstaking, exhaustive and sound study of 
the subject.1_ Like the pertinent Papal 
Encyclicals, the exposition proceeds from 
rational principles and is, as a consequence, 
truly and _ strictly philosophical. The 
natural order has its rights, and can be 
explored by the light of reason. The 
State is a phenomenon of the order of na- 
ture and grows out of the constitution of 
man. Hence, pagan philosophers have 
said some very illuminating things con- 
cerning man’s social nature and the pur- 
pose of political organization. Revealed 
doctrine brings these rational truths to a 
sharper focus and corrects some details, but 
leaves them substantially unaffected. In 
this philosophy lies the remedy for the 
muddled political thinking of our days. In 
it also we find an effective antidote against 
an exaggerated supernatural integralism as 


1 The State in Catholic Thought. A Treatise 
in Political Philosophy. By Heinrich A. Rom- 
ra LL.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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well as an equally reprehensible secularism. 
Political theology has not always mani- 
fested a desirable delicacy of touch, and it 
is well to respect, as Dr. Rommen does, the 
proper jurisdiction of each science. 

Let us get a bird’s-eye view of the vast 
contents of the volume. The matter is 
organized under four headings: Philo- 
sophical Foundations; The Philosophy of 
the State; Church and State; The Com- 
munity of Nations. An Introduction gives 
a general orientation, more precisely de- 
fines what is understood by Catholic 
Political Philosophy, removes some modern 
prejudices and stresses some vital differ- 
ences between the secularistic and the 
Catholic political outlook. Into this gen- 
eral framework the following outstanding 
topics are fitted: the Reality of Social 
Being, the Idea of Man, the Natural Law, 
the State as a Moral Organism, the Com- 
mon Good, the Nature of Political Author- 
ity, the Secularized State, Social and 
Political Catholicism, International Law, 
Nationalism, a World State. While these 
are mere samples, they indicate that all the 
various phases of the subject have been 
covered. On world organization the 
author has not much to say; that we under- 
stand, for no one but a prophet can know 
anything about the shape which the future 
will assume. 

Ideas, philosophies, ideologies do not 
result in activity until they have colored 
the entire mind and produced a definite 
mentality consisting in an habitual way of 
looking at things, in fixed standards of 
worth and dynamic evaluating attitudes. 
Such a mentality arises from meditative 
and reflective study, which touches the 
deepest springs of action in the mind and 
innervates the will. Communism has 
accomplished this, and become a dream, a 
vision, a faith, a hope, a religion, an irre- 
sistible force. Catholic political philoso- 
phy must kindle a similar enthusiasm and 
ardor. It can do this because it offers 
higher values than Communism, personal 
values which will exert a powerful attrac- 
tion if they are properly displayed and 
brought “home to the masses. Of course, 
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this requires a patient education, for goods 
of the higher order are not as readily 
appreciated as immediate material ad- 
vantages. We are paying no small com- 
pliment to Dr. Rommen’s work when we 
think that it will play an important part in 

this education. : 
The book has no bibliography; it is not 
certain whether this should be regarded as 
a matter of regret or a acuse for rejoicing. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


Franciscan History.—In his excellent 
work on the Franciscan Order! Dr. 
Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., gives 
a history of the Minorite Order from 
the birth of St. Francis down to the 
First Division of the Order under Pope 
Leo X. The very size of the book (1062 
pages) with its divisions and subdivi- 
sions, tables, bibliographies, ‘‘Special 
Studies,’’ and hundreds of footnotes 
amply confirm the author’s statement 
that he spent thirty years in preparing 
this work. Anyone at all familiar with 
historical research, and in particular 
with Franciscan history, will appreciate 
the painstaking and arduous work that 
went into the writing of this magnificent 
opus. 

A pupil of Dr. Ludwig Von Pastor, 
Father Huber was trained in the true 
‘Pastor method” and proves it in this 
study. Fr. Huber is a Doctor of The- 
ology (Innsbruck, 1909) and a Master 
of Theology (granted by his Order, 1919). 
Moreover, he received a diploma from 
the Vatican School of Paleography and 
Diplomatics (1929), which entitled him 
to teach, by virtue of the Lateran Treaty, 
in any College or University of Italy. 
His long years of teaching history in 
America and Rome prepared him for 
this same task at the Catholic University 
of America, where he has been Associate 
Professor of Church History since 1937. 

The many and varied troubles of the 
Order in regard to the observance of 
poverty make the Order’s history ex- 


14 Documented History of the Franciscan 
Order. By Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., 
S.T.D.,S.T.M. Preface by Most Rev. Joseph 
Schlarman, D.D., Bishop of Peoria (Nowiny 
Publishing Apostolate, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
pages xxiv + 1028, with 58 illustrations, 4 
indexes, and bibliography). 


tremely complicated. The great ideal 
of St. Francis to live in absolute poverty 
(namely, to live on alms, manual labor, 
without the use of money or the posses- 
sion of any property) could not be main- 
tained in its strictest form as the Order 
grew to have thousands of members. 
Papal dispensations were granted to 
mitigate the severe rule of poverty. 
These satisfied some friars but scandal- 
ized others. Factions and parties arose 
within the Order, all trying in various 
ways to reintroduce the strict observance 
of the rule. 


After a Perface by Bishop J. H. Schlar- 
man of Peoria and a Foreword by the 
author, the body of the work is divided 
into three parts. Part I treats ‘“‘The 
History of the Order to the Reform of 
Fr. Paulo a Trinci (1182—1368)."’ This 
part has interesting facts on Sts. Francis 
and Bonaventure, Brother Elias and 
John Parenti. Here, too, we meet the 
mysterious Spirituals and Fraticelli. The 
great strife for poverty between the 
Spirituals and the rest of the Order, as 
well as the hectic days of John XXII 
and Louis of Bavaria, are here treated 
in masterful style. Even after the Fra- 
ticelli were condemned, the glowing ideal 
of strict poverty still remained among 
many friars in the Order. In Part II the 
author tells of “‘The Beginning of the 
Observant Reform (1368) to the Divi- 
sion of the Order (1517).’”’ During the 
Western Schism the Order was also 
divided, and had three Generals each in 
obedience to a different Pope. One 
General became a Cardinal but was later 
put to death, with other Cardinals, by 
command of Pope Urban VI. Another 
friar, Cardinal Pietro Philarghi, be- 
came Pope Alexander V at the Council 
of Pisa. The various rival Popes and 
Generals granted many privileges to 
their respective subjects to curry favor. 
Soon after the schism there arose such 
great lights in the Order as Sts. Bernard- 
ine of Siena, John Capistran and James 
of the Marches. Their reforms and re- 
lations with Popes Eugene IV, Nicholas 
V and Pius II are recounted in Part II. 
The Conventuals, using the dispensa- 
tions of the Popes, strove to continue 
the spirit of the Order by adapting it to 
existing conditions. They remained 
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the heads of the Order, even for the re- 
formed friars. The latter, known as 
Observants, grew in number. After 
various attempts to attain union between 
the two branches, Pope Leo X finally 
separated the two communities in 1517, 
giving each its Minister General. 

Part III is a miscellany of various 
“Special Studies’”’ on things Franciscan. 
Its 400 pages treat of the Sources.of the 
Life of St. Francis and of the Order’s 
History; the Various Rules of the Order; 
its Organization and Constitutions; the 
Style and Color of the Early Franciscan 
Habit; History of Franciscan Provinces 
and Vicariates; Franciscan Missionary 
Apostolate in Foreign- Countries and the 
Holy Land; Franciscan Literary and 
Educational Crusade up to 1517; Fran- 
ciscan Devotions; Social Activities. 
There are tables of Franciscan Generals, 
General Chapters, Vicars General of the 
Observants, Popes from Innocent III 
to Leo X, Cardinal Protectors of the 
Order and Franciscan Saints and 
Blesseds. The work is made all the more 
useful to students by its indexes of: 
Persons; Authors and-~Artists; Places, 
Objects and Doctrines; Chronological 
List of Papal Documents Quoted. 

This work is truly a “documented 
history”’ of the Order to 1517. The 
author tries to be just and fair to all 
sides. In his Foreword he writes: ‘‘The 
history of the Franciscan Order, like the 
history of the Church in general, is a 
variation of joys and sorrows; of glorious 
victories and humiliating sufferings; of 
great achievements and unfortunate 
shortcomings. . .. I have striven at 
all times to be objective, letting facts 


as I found them in the original and. 


authentic sources speak rather than my 
own personal convictions or feelings. 
Although endeavoring at all times to be 
critical, I have nevertheless avowedly 
tried to avoid controversy. ... In de- 
veloping the history of the Friars Minor 
I have constantly had in mind, like guid- 
ing stars, the two Decrees of Pope Pius 
X, of happy memory, Septimo jam 
pleno and Paucis ante diebus issued in 
1909. . . . Where controversial docu- 
ments, due to subjective influence and 
leaning of their authors, were not suffi- 
cient to decide certain viewpoints, I 


have referred both sides of the question as 
portrayed by eminent authorities.” 

He admits that there are still many 
problems of early Franciscan history to 
be solved. But his rich collection of 
documents, bibliographies (especially of 
English works), and his special references 
to the Decrees of the Popes, make this 
work unique in many ways; in general, 
it is truly. unique for the maturity of its 
scholarship. Some may not agree with 
the author on many questions; but he 
appeals to all in the conclusion of his 
Foreword: “I have but one hope and 
prayer, viz., that my work be viewed in 
the same charitable light in which it has 
been written. I have recorded faith- 
fully what I have found. Should I un- 
consciously have given a different aspect 
than the historical background merited, 
I crave your indulgence. I will gladly 
accept correction, additions or sugges- 
tions.” 

Another edition should have a more 
careful proof-reading, so that the book 
will be still more exact and valuable to 
future scholars. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., 

S.T.D. 


Social Education.—The Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Cathol'’c 
University of America now presents the 
third volume in a curriculum for the ele- 
mentary school, entitled “‘Guiding Growth 
in Christian Social Living.’”’! This Cur- 
riculum is part of the Commission’s plan to 
carry out the Instruction, addressed by 
Pope Pius XI to the American Hierarchy in 
1938, to draw up for the people of our 
country a constructive social program of 
education based on Christian principles. 
The Curriculum is now complete; this 
third volume is addressed to grades seven 
and eight. The Commission gratefully 
acknowledges its debt to the Womens’ 
Catholic Order of Foresters for the endow- 
ment which has made possible the building 
of this Curriculum and its publication. 

1 Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living: 
A Curriculum for the Elementary School. 
Volume III, Upper Grades. By Sister Mary 
Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 
Developed according to the plan of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D. Under the 
direction of Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Ph.D. (Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C.). 
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The great goal of the series is ‘‘Christ- 
like living in American democratic society.” 
In his introductory essay, ‘‘Education for 
Life,’ the late Dr. Johnson reminds us that 
“the American form of government and the 
ideals that inspire the American way of life 
not only accord with the principles of 
Christianity, but apart from them lack any 
substantial foundation.’’ Nor may we lose 
sight of the primary right of the parent in 
the education of his child. The home does 
not relinquish its prior right and duty to 
educate when it turns over to the school the 
function of giving to the child an adequate 
knowledge of his cultural heritage. The 
school should not invade fields in which it 
lacks competence; the physical care of 
children, their guidance and direction, their 
recreation, are primarily responsibilities of 
the home. The preéminent rights of the 
Church in the field of education accord 
with the natural rights of parents, because 
the first concern of the Christian parent is 
to transmit to his children that which he 
cherishes above all else ‘n life—namely, his 
Christian Faith. ‘‘It is the function of the 
State,’’ concludes Dr. Johnson, “to pro- 
mote education for the common good, and 
to guard the rights of the family and the 
Church in this sphere.”’ 

“Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living’ maps a program for achieving the 
goals of Christian education in American 
democratic society. We may sum up 
these goals as follows: physical fitness, 
economic competency, social virtue, cul- 
tural development, and moral and spiritual 
perfection in Christ. This final goal, 
saintliness, is the crown of all the rest; it 
fulfills the purpose of man’s existence. 
“The very fabric of the child’s practice of 
Christian social living,” declares the Cur- 
riculum, ‘‘is his practice of virtue. It em- 
braces the knowledge, love, and service of 
God and neighbor; it is the goal to which 
each one has been lovingly called by Christ : 
‘You therefore are to be perfect, even as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matt., 
v. 48).” 

Here is the underlying philosophy of the 
Curriculum. The child must be formed to 
live a supernatural life in Christ. Those 
who would guide the child aright must help 
him to live in proper relation to God and to 
himself, to the Church, to his fellow-men, 
and to nature. The family, the Church, 


the school, and the community contribute 
instruction, ideals, and example to the 
child in varying measure. 

Part One of the Curriculum analyzes the 
four stated relationships of the child. 

Part Two presents the program for grades 
four to six. Emphasis is placed upon 
religion, social studies, and science, because 
of their direct contribution to the child’s 
relationship to God, his fellow-men, and 
nature, but it does not neglect to give ade- 
quate treatment of the other traditional 
subjects of the elementary school. Here 
we find outlined those experiences which 
are best calculated to develop in the young 
the ideas, the attitudes, and the habits that 
are demanded for Christlike living in our 
American democratic society. 

In Part Three an attempt is made to pro- 
vide the teacher with materials and pro- 
cedures that will contribute to the child’s 
growth in Christlike living and to his prac- 
tice of this living through the activities of 
the school day. This supplementary ma- 
terial is organized in unit form; each unit 
is of tested value, tested in the crucible of 
the classroom. Such extracurricular ac- 
tivities as school assembly, a mission pro- 
gram, the school library, the safety patrol, 
and clubs of various kinds may not be 
foreign to the experience of the veteran 
teacher, but the novice will find them very 
helpful. “The Negro in American Life’’ is 
a unit well calculated to develop basic 
Christian understandings and attitudes, 
not only towards the Negro but towards 
all people. “Our Southern Neighbors” 
gives proper emphasis to the study of the 
characteristics, customs, hopes, and ideals 
of the peoples of Latin America. 

The Preface makes the very modest 
claim that this Curriculum should be help- 
ful to diocesan educators, to teaching 
Congregations, and to diocesan teacher 
training institutions. Of this there is no 
doubt, and we join the authors in com- 
mending the book to the attention of pas- 
tors, parents, recreational directors and 
others who share responsibility for the 
guidance of children. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D 


Textbooks.—Professional educational 
publications are the ordinary mediums 
for reviewing textbooks. However, if 
such books may be highly useful for 
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parish priests, an exception is not out of 
order. Father Bakewell Morrison, S.]J., 
S.T.D., the well-known writer and edu- 
cator, presents “God Is Its Founder.’”! 
Its purpose is to prepare college students 
for married life. Hence, it treats on all 
matters of sex and matrimony on the basis 
of ethics, science and revelation. Such a 
scientific exposition ought to make some 
impression upon sophisticated youth, who 
often consider science and customs of 
greater importance than religion. In the 
275 pages much material is found that is 
eminently practical for pastors and priests 
who must give bridal instructions, or 
have to act as counsellors to young people 
as retreat masters. While presenting a 
wealth of material such as pronounce- 
ments, statistics, case histories, etc., the 
author never fails to state the doctrines 
orderly, clearly, and definitely. Every- 
thing is well-substantiated, and there is 
little room left for personal opinions. 
What is absolutely necessary for the pur- 
suit of happiness in married life is simply 
demanded; what is merely helpful is 
wisely suggested. The book deserves a 
place in the library of priests, physicians, 
and other educated laymen and counseling 
practitioners. 
“Facing Your Social Situation,” by 
James E. Walsh, S. J.,! is a handbook of 
social psychology covering about 245 
pages. The title expresses the contents 
very well. The author deals with life 
situations, explains how they originate, 
develop and influence actions; also how 
they should be faced and controlled. 
These situations confront man in general 
life and in _ standardized institutions. 
Under ‘‘General Life Situations” fall sug- 
gestion, imitation, invention, projection, 


1 Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


identification, socialization, codéperation, 
accommodation, compromise, competition, 
crime, war, morale, leadership, propaganda, 
crowds, mobs, regimentation, public opin- 
ion, leisure and recreation. All these 
topics are treated in separate sections, and 
what is still lacking is found in the chapter 
on standardized situations covering the 
family, school, Church, State, and work- 
shop. A detailed Index lists additional 
incidental topics. Few social psychologies 
are as comprehensive as this one, and still 
fewer are written from the Christian view- 
point. 

Social psychology, being a speculative 
science, states many things that are quite 
evident or very probable. Other things 
are rather subjective, anid upon these ex- 
perienced readers may legitimately differ. 
Experience is, after all, a great teacher. 
The reviewer who recollects the beginnings 
of psychology as a science, and is ac- 
quainted with nearly all the authors 
quoted, found some conclusions that may 
need modifications. For example, our 
author believes that the United States can 
make great contributions to the education 
and culture of post-war Europe. This 
may be true in mechanical sciences, but 
our education and culture are not for ex- 
port. This is rather obvious. During 
the last war among our best educators 
were European refugees, and the best ed- 
ucational works still come from Europe. 
As to culture, if ‘‘the use of leisure is the 
standard of culture,” we have not much 
to boast about. Charity is our export 
article, and, thank God, we are able and 
willing to dispense it. This sample of how 
opinions may legitimately differ does not 
depreciate the value of this good book. 
In fact, it is refreshing to see Catholic 
authors enter a field that was largely left to 
others. May it do much good! 

KILIAN J. HennricuH, O.F.M. Cap., A.M. 





